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Woman’s Exponent Revisited 


October has come and gone, November is al- 
most past, and snow has already fallen. Autumn 
has put on and off her gorgeous yellow dress, 
and the leaves are falling fast. All nature 
looks as if life was extinct. O how melancholy! 
The dreary north winds are blowing hard. Old 
Winter is just at hand; how sad the thought! how 
I wish it would not come at all, for I take no 
pleasure in cold, snowy winter; but while I sit 
in my little home in the tops of the mountains, 
rather lonely, and amuse myself with the sur- 
rounding scenery, foremost among which are the 
tall gigantic mountains, crowned with snowy caps, 
it causes many reflections upon the past, present 
and future. I think of the horse and cow and 
other animals that God has made for the use of 
man, that range over the hills and in the val~ 
leys, now full of life, and fresh with vigor, in 
a short time, when winter spreads his cold mantle 
of snow and frost over the earth, they will be 
pinched with cold and perhaps hunger, and will 
need shelter and protection. Do we remember 
these dumb animals, and make them as comfortable 
as we ought? 

1 am something like the wild goose--when win- 
ter comes I feel I would like to pass into a more 
genial clime, and my mind reverts to the happy 
home of my childhood, away in the past, the sunny 
South, where I was encircled‘ with dear ones that 
have long since faded away and gone where the 
weary cease from troubling and are at rest. I 
think of the many pleasant hours spent in that 
genial, warm clime, where the snow scarce ever 
falls, but gentle showers of rain moisten the 


earth: no frost in the ground, and evergreen the 
year round. Where the whaippoorwill and nightin- 


gale sing their happiest notes, and the pomegra- 





Reflections 


nate and honeysuckle bloom beautifully and shed 
their sweet fragrance. Where all kinds of mel- 
low and delicious fruits, wild and cultivated, 
abound--bananas and all varieties of grapes. 
Many different kinds of nuts to gather in the 
autumn, for pleasant recreation to lay up for 
use and entertainment for the long, mild winter 
evenings, when we rested from the day's labors 
to while away a few delightful hours. 


It was there, my dear, kind readers, in that 
charming country, the home of my childhood, that 
I heard the sound of the Gospel, and forsook 
home, parents, kindred and friends, and all the 
sweet associations of social life, that I might 
be one with this people. It was in 1844 when I 
first heard the sound of the everlasting Gospel; 
the proclamation penetrated to the very depths 
of my heart. I listened to the sound with plea- 
sure and happiness beyond expression; I embraced 
it and felt that I had come out of darkness into 
marvelous light and liberty. I counted the cost 
and laid my earthly all upon the altar. I was 
determined to be a Saint, and I left all but my 
kind husband and an orphan child, a little girl, 
and went to Nauvoo. We arrived there in Septem- 
ber, 1845, remained there until May, 1846; then 
started across those wide prairies through mud 
and rain, for Winter Quarters. In May, 1850, 
we commenced oUr journey again, still stretch- 
ing farther towards the Rocky Mountains, finally 
Testing in the great basin of the Salt Lake Val- 
ley, and I am still happy, notwithstanding cold 
winter comes along every year. 

D. F. Cox 


Woman’s Exponent 
1 December 1879 


Our Little Paper 


It is not at all pretty; in fact it is exceed- 
ingly plain in its appearance. But remember its 
dress is home manufacture (paper). It is often 
grumbled about for its want of beauty, but it is 
patiently enduring it all for the sake of princi- 
ple. Practising what it preaches. But joking 
aside, there never was a time since the publica- 
tion of the Woman's Exponent, that it was so 
widely and truely appreciated, we think, as dur- 
ing the present year. 


We are in receipt of letters from several 
parts of the United States, England, the Sand- 
wich Islands, New Zealand, Australia and the 
East Indies as well as various parts of this Ter- 
ritory testifying to the good influence of this 
little paper wherever it is circulated. 


The influence of woman upon society is univer- 
sally acknowledged, but somehow the world has 
been very doubtful of women's papers, whether 
their educational influence for good would pre- 
dominate. Women are now giving practical proof 
in this regard for their papers are being circu- 
lated far and wide, treating on all the variety 
of subjects in which the world at large are in- 
terested. Newspapers may be made adaptable to 
the various conditions of peoples, and educa- 
tional upon all questions that agitate the pub- 
lic mind from time to time, indeed such should 
be the aim. What would the world of mankind be 
without newspapers; and still further what would 
it be without woman's publications? Women have 
been considered only capable of novel writing, 
or exceptional women perchance now and then clas- 
sed as poets, and a few more as rhymists, but now 
how different things are. Women edit and publish 
papers themselves, and assist in the editorial 
department of those edited and published by men. 
And it has actually come to pass that a woman 
stands today at the head of the class, the preat- 
est novel writer of the age. Original in her 
style and unique in her philosophy of men and na- 
ture. But that is neither here nor there except 
it is a strong point gained in the cause of wo- 
men's intellectual equality. 


The Exponent has been instrumental in removing 
much of the prejudice which has existed in regard 
to the condition of women in this Church. Through 
its columns the sisters old and young have spoken 
to the world, as they could not have done in any 


other way; giving free expression to their views 
and feelings in a simple and untrammelled manner 
that could not fail to give evidence of their 
liberty of thought and action, and their religi- 
ous sincerity. They have also told the story of 
their own hardships and persecutions suffered in 
consequence of the bigotry and superstition that 
is always opposed to the dawn of new light. 


The women of Utah need this channel of commu- 
nication with each other and their sisters in the 
world, and they should exert themselves to sus- 
tain the paper and improve it by able contribu- 
tions to its columns until it attains a dignity 
and solidity proportionate to the position they 
occupy as women of God. 


We trust that in the near future it may be so 
improved in its typographical appearance as to 
recommend itself more favorably to its readers 


We entreat the sisters throughout the Terri- 
tory and especially those interested in the vari- 
ous women's organizations to use their utmost 
influence to extend its circulation. Would it 
were possible to get at least five hundred (a 
very modest figure indeed) new subscribers to 
volume nine. Our sisters ought at least to be 
able to keep up one journal exclusively for their 
own benefit, when the brethren maintain so many 
publications. Let every mother make up her mind 
to take it, she certainly needs it, and the mon- 
ey will not be missed. Women who are raising 
families should devote a small portion of time 
each day to reading, and becoming familiar with 
the doings of the times in which they are living, 
what other women are doing, and not narrow down 
to their own little household and know nothing 
of the great, busy, bustling, growing world a- 
round them, and “into which their children are 
to be ushered, What would have been known even 
here in Utah of the public work the sisters have 
done, and are doing, had it not been for the 
Woman's Exponent? 


In the households of the saints it is like a 
pleasant friend with whom they have grown fami- 
liar, and elsewhere it carries glad tidings of 
the Gospel of Salvation. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 May 1880 




















Courage for Women 


It is absurd for any person to assert they 
have no influence, and that it is of no conse- 
quence to the world what character they sustain, 
or what course they pursue as an individual; 
that others do not look to them, and they are 
not responsible for any good or evil that may 
transpire, 


It is impossible to ignore the effects of 
the bearing of individual character and life 
upon society. Many instances are known, where 
the sinful practice of one person has so dif- 
fused itself as to cause many to suffer the 
effects of that sin. And on the contrary, good 
is also dispensed to those who partake its 
influence. 


If there were more brave men and women, who 
would not suffer themselves to be disheartened, 
but would cultivate that strength of character 
and nobility of purpose to rise Superior to all 
obstacles in their pathway of life, then, indeed, 
from their powerful influence and practice, we 
might look for reform; for a better and purer 
state of civil society. Courage and endurance 
are necessary. Every person should possess a 
vast amount of fortitude; it is as essential 
to woman, in the nineteenth century, as for the 
leader of an army. Are they not striving to 
battle with CUSTOM, the tyrant who rules with 
a rod of iron, and whose sway has been so even 
and uninterrupted that it will require not only 
time, but a union of strength to break the 
formidable rod to which the generations of the 
past have yielded willing obedience? 


In this, the dawning of the grand Centennial 
year of America, there should be a freedom of 
right unrestrained, which should permeate every 
true man and woman. How glorious would be the 
Record of America, if in this year, she would 
accord to woman equal with her brother, the 
privileges guaranteed by the impartial framing 
of the laws of the CONSTITUTION. 


The dawning of a brighter day approaches 
and already some tokens appear, some faint 
glimmering of the light, that will herald in 
the morning of liberty, freedom, and equal 
privileges to man and woman, to brother and 
sister, to universal humanity. 


Woman's Exponent 
1 March 1876 
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Mormon Sisters Rise Again 


Women in Focus 


Many of our readers have written to us 
lamenting the fact that Mormon Sisters: Women 
in Early Utah (ed. Claudia Bushman, Emmeline 
Press, Cambridge, 1976) is no longer in print. 
Those of us on the Exponent staff who were 
involved in that project have also been con-. 
cerned, especially since we have 800 orders 
for the book in hand. However, we could not 
once again take upon ourselves the many prob- 
lems and time involved with the distribution 
of the book. Now, at long last, we have good 
news to report: our search for another pub- 
lisher to reprint the book has succeeded. 
Olympus Publishing Co. (1670 E. 1300 So., 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84105) is in the process 
of printing the second edition of the book 
Tight now, and it will come off the presses 
shortly after Christmas. 


Mormon Sisters began when a group of women 
in the Boston area were asked to conduct a 
seminar on Mormon women of the 19th century 
at the Cambridge LDS Institute in the spring 
of 1973. After hours of research by over a 
dozen women, the course was successfully 
presented. Claudia Bushman, the driving 
force behind the project, then encouraged-- 
and pushed--each individual to write up her 
research. Mormon Sisters was the result. 


Emmeline Press was born. In a three-month 
drive to have the book out by Christmas, the 
women of Emmeline Press code-typed, proofread, 
laid out, and indexed the book. They selected 
nineteenth-century photographs, found a book 
binder and a printer, and after the book was 
in print, mailed out copies to bookstores and 
individuals. All S000 copies of the book were 
sold out a little over a year later. 


Called "a remarkable enterprise" and ''The 
most exciting work of collective authoriship" 
by the Ensign, Mormon Sisters has received 
other warm reviews. Dialogue said it was 
"Scholarly enough for the classroom, readable 
enough to be enjoyed by those long absent 
from the classroom, and important enough to 
be read by all Mormons.'"' The Utah Historical 
Quarterly said, "It is difficult to express 
strongly enough the importance of this modest- 
ly presented book, much less to venture to 
assess its impact upon the lives of those to 
whom it is addressed. The Coordinator of 
Women's Studies at the University of Utah 
claimed it to be ''The best single book on 
the history of Mormon women.'' Mormon Sisters 
was also cited by the Mormon History Associa- 
tion "For making a signal contribution in 
the neglected area of Mormon women's studies." 


We of the Exponent II staff are glad that 
what we feel is a valuable book will once 
more be accessible. We wish Olympus Pub- 
lishers well in this venture. 


NTD 





BYU Women to Meet 


The theme for the 1980 ASBYU Women's Confer- 
ence, “Blueprints for Living," derived its name 
from the fireside address to LDS women in 1978. 
This year's conference will center upon the de- 
velopment of women, as individuals and as family 
members, as outlined in the talk by President 
Spencer W. Kimball. 


Workshops will be presented by many of the 
most prominent LDS speakers and scholars. Over 
thirty different topics will be discussed dur- 
ing the three days of workshops, including 
women as scriptorians, looking back to tomor- 
row, the parallel progression of men and women, 
home as the center of learning, working mothers, 
and marriage as a partnership. Although most 
of the workshops will be abstract in nature, a 
major objective of the conference planners is 
to motivate implementation of these principles 
through the use of small-group training sessions. 


Following the one-day Women's History Archives, 
also to be held on BYU's campus, the conference 
will be held Thursday, January 31 through Satur- 
day, February 2. For further information con- 
cerning the conference, please contact the ASBYU 
Women's Office, 432 ELWC, Provo, Utah, 84602-- 
Attention: Women's Conference Committee. 


Kimberly Ford 
Provo, Utah 


On Thursday, 20 September 1979, Exponent rr 
launched its sixth year of publications with an 
openhouse held at the spacious old home of Trish 
Gadsby in Brookline, Mass. The purpose of this 
annual affair was two-fold: to introduce new- 
comers to Exponent II and invite their partici- 
pation in its production--time and inclination 
permitting--and to mark the beginning of another 
year of monthly discussion groups for all inter- 
ested LDS women in the Boston area. Fortunately, 
our Mormon informational grapevine supplied us 
with material for a stimulating first discussion 
of the year: "Reflections," a film which was 
made by a group of sisters in Los Angeles 


"Reflections" is an unnarrated (except for a 
brief introduction) documentary film featuring 
individual women of various ages and life styles 
who reflect quite frankly upon the choices they 
have made in their lives. According to its pro- 
ducer, Irene Bates, sensitive and delightful 
convert to the Gfaieoh from England, "Reflections" 
is "non-political, non-sectarian, and non-judg- 
mental." It attempts "'to show the uniqueness of 
each woman and her circumstances, as well as the 
changing needs of women through the various 
Stages of life." 


Although not sponsored or financed by the 
Church, Irene wrote that “our bishop did give 
approval for our Relief Society to undertake the 
project, and we did have a good deal of moral 
support from our stake Relief Society president. 
At least fifty women in the church were involved 
in the production, either directly or in fund- 
raising activities [such as yard sales, bazaars, 
etc.]. We also involved more than thirty non- 
members," including a female cinematographer and 
soundperson. "That was a rich experience for us," 
she added, "as we discovered mutual values and 
warmth and appreciation for each other, as well 
as a very real feeling of sisterhood." 


"I suppose the film is playing mediator," 
Irene continued, "if it is playing any role at 
all For many of the women in the film-- 
and those we interviewed in the preliminary re- 
search--this was the first time anyone had asked 
how they. felt,cand so for them it was a process 
of self-discovery.!'For the women involved in the 
production, there was an added bonus of recogni- 
tion that even people who have different values 

have love and integrity and their own valid 
reasons for their choices." 


In an article in Sunstone (May-June 1979) de- 
tailing the film's evolution, Irene commented 
that the reactions to ''Reflections" were espe- 


cially reassuring to the novice film-makers. Sev- 


eral women "said that the film helped them recog-~- 
nize that they had made choices based on their 
values. Others identified their own problems 
and felt less lonely . . Several men said that 
they had gained a deeper appreciation for their 
wives - Our stake Relief Society president, 
with a heartwarming humility, said that it had 
given her insight into how she might better help 
the women in her care." 


Here in Boston, most responded positively to 
the film, in spite of its technical flaws,* its 
rather inadequate treatment of single, minority 
and professional women, and a very out-of-place 
little artsy sequence condemning rampant mater- 
ialism, Undoubtedly, "Reflection's" beauty lies 
in the frankness of the interviews, in its bal- 
ance of humor and pathos in the comments of those 
interviewed, and especially in its ability to 
provoke introspection as well as animated discus- 
sion. After seeing the film, our group talked 
about such issues as the extent to which an in- 
dividual's or a family's financial situation 
allows flexibility in roles and lifestyles, the 
problem of non-supportive spouses, raising child- 
ren and sharing housekeeping resonsibilities in 
a "liberated" home, and the stifling danger of 
labeling or categorizing ourselves and others. 


Individual comments varied. One woman thought 
that a few of the women interviewed were rather 
self-consciously trying to convince themselves 
and others that their lives were in order--that 
they had made the "right" choices. Another said 
that she particularly enjoyed being a "voyeur," 
seeing in the personal lives of others a mirror 
image of herself. She was also motivated to re- 
cord her own impressions of her life and the 
choices she had made. Still another was disap- 
pointed that various women blamed circumstances 
and people outside of themselves for their in- 
ability to make certain choices. In her words, 
"If you want it, Baby, go for it." Most every- 
one fell in love with Irene's exercise class, 
and were especially touched by a widow who spoke 
candidly abdut her husband's death, adding yet 
a new perspective to the lives expressed in the 
film. Finally, all seconded one woman's state- 


ment: "Any Relief Society that gets it together 
to do such a project should be applauded: - 


We of Exponent II say, "Bravo!" to you, Irene, 
and all those who made "Reflections." 


Lorie Winder 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


*The film Exponent viewed was a work print; we 
have been told that many of the technical flaws 
have been eliminated.--Ed. 


‘Don't Give Up -- Retreat! 


Women in two wards in the Manchester, New 
Hampshire Stake, have learned how to retreat. 
Cumbered with Mormon busyness, they resolved to 
spend at least a night and a day getting to 
know their own sisters. "A retreat is not a 
good time to sieep, diet, or stay home ,"' con- 
cludes Lynette Allen of Portsmouth Ward, "It 
is a good time to laugh, dream, relax, and dis- 
cover each other." 


"The women who most needed it came," says 
JoAnne Soucy, Relief Society President in 
Georgetown Ward. "I have already noticed a 
difference in our ward." 


The Georgetown gathering was sponsored by 
the Relief Society. The Portsmouth getaway 
was officially unofficial, but it had the full 
support of ward officers. The elders' quorum 
president enthusiastically promoted it in meet - 
ings, urging brethren to babysit so their wives 
could attend. 


Twenty Georgetown women made their "Great 
Escape" in late September to a summer house on 
Buzzard's Bay in Nassachusetts. For twenty- 
four hours, from Friday night until after din- 
ner on Saturday, everyone did exactly as she 
pleased. One woman jogged six miles along the 
beach. Another simply plopped on the nearest 
sofa. Most gathered to watch both sunset and 
moonrise over the ocean. On Saturday, one 
contingent took to the sea and learned to sail. 
According to JoAnne, "The most important SYShES 
were the private conversations on the rocks. 


The Portsmouth retreat was more structured 
and at the same time more boisterous than the 
Georgetown escape. It was also shorter and 
in some respects less ambitious. Georgetown 
women drove two hours each way. Portsmouth 
women stayed within the boundaries of their 


own ward. Most were home by noon. 


At the Portsmouth retreat, thirty women 
gathered in a restored Victorian mansion in 
rural Hampton Falls the first weekend in Octo- 
ber. The evening began with supper, followed 
by an organized discussion inh the living room. 
By midnight there was quiet buzzing in every 
corner of the house. At two a.m. Lynette Allen 
brought hot cinnamon rolls from the oven. The 
sisters joked about her ''Mormon mother complex" 
but devoured three apiece. By daylight half a 
dozen women were still awake, having progressed 
from theological puzzles to slumber party — ‘ 

ranks, including a spooky climb to the "widow's 
walk" at the top of the house. 


Yhe Portsmouth women, who had a similar re- 
treat last year, would like to get together 
more often. In the formal discussion many sis- 
ters shared their loneliness, their sense of 
loss at frequent moves, and their desire to 
feel more at home in their communities. With 
no meetings to rush to, no children to shepherd 
through the halls, and no dinner burning at 
home, they enjoyed the luxury of uninterrupted 
discussion. 


The Georgetown women would also like to re- 
peat their experience. ''Next time we're going 
to the mountains," JoAnne says. ‘She would make 
only one change in the format--some sort of or- 
ganized discussion each evening to bring every- 
one together. The emphasis will still be on 
informality, but she thinks a focus would 
strengthen the experience. 


Both wards include sisters in many stages of 
life, with widely different backgrounds, and 
with different perspectives on women's issues. 
Given the opportunity, most women discovered 
an underlying spirit of sisterhood beneath 


their differences. 
LTU 
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In Support of 
Mormon Literature 


Salt Lake City writer, Linda Sillitoe, de- 
livering a paper on women rebels as protago- 
nists in Mormon novels at the fall meeting of 
the Association for Mormon Letters in Provo, 
concluded that there is a tradition of "damag- 
ed women who dare to step out of the prescribed 
path. Ranging from Clory in Maureen Whipple's 
classic Giant Joshua to the protagonist of 
Elisabeth MacDonald's 1978 Watch for the Morning, 
the women were either mad, dead, or "walking 
wounded" by the end of their novels, except 
for Virginia Sorensen's spunky Kate in The 
Evening and the Morning. Whole, though hurt, 
she survived by leaving the Church. 


Another paper examined The Evening and the 
Morning in greater detail. Bruce Jorgensen, 
currently on leave at Cornell University from 
Brigham Young University, concluded that the 
novel's structure--how its characters moved 
through the plot--showed Sorensen's values to 
be deeply Mormon. 


Elouise M. Bell of BYU's English Department 
concluded that "'(Almost) All Is Well'" with 
the next generation of Mormon writers by examin- 
ing stories submitted in an annual BYU writing 
contest. For the most part, she found them 
thematically sophisticated, "comfortable with 
ambiguity,'' and careful to avoid clichéd reso- 
lutions to complex problems. 


: One session was devoted to the Book of Mormon 
as literature. Mark Thomas, a Salt Lake critic, 
pinpointed several elements in Lchi's dream that 
are common in both canonical and non-canonical 
apocalyptic literature. Steven C. Walker of 

BYU queried whether the Book of Mormon was, in 
fact, guilty of Mark Twain's accusation that 
removing "'and it came to pass" would leave it 

a mere ''pamphlet.'' Beneath the apparent redun- 
dancies, Walker found, the Book of Mormon text 
was remarkably "concentrated."" In its Isaiah 
and Sermon on the Mount passages, he found that 
fewer than five per cent of the changes did 

not substantively enhance the King James text. 
Clifton Holt Jolley worked through Moroni's 

own writings to find him first resisting, then 


—coming-to-terms-with his fate as a “tragic 
Protagonist.” 


Outgoing president Richard J. Cummings argued 
eloquently for the necessity of the "individual 
voice" and for organizations such as AML that 
foster it in a time of heavy institutional pres- 
sures for conformity within Mormonism. An even- 
ing reading featured the works of poets Penny 
Allen of Bountiful, Kathryn Ashworth, Marden 
Clark, and Arthur Henry King of Provo, Karen 
Maloney of Whittier, California, and Mary L. 
Bradford of Arlington, Virginia; and of fiction 
writers Bela Petsco of Payson, Utah, and Douglas 
Thayer of Provo. 


At the business portion of the meeting, the 
Association concluded to accept the invitation 
from a group in Boston to host a forthcoming 
East Coast AML session to follow up on the suc- 
cessful event held in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
last year. New officers elected for this 
year include Eugene England, president; Levi 
Peterson, president-elect; Edward A. Geary, 
vice-president. Karen Lynn and William A. 
(Bert) Wilson were added to the council where 
Linda Sillitoe, Elizabeth Shaw, and Candadai 
Seshachari are already serving. Steven P. 
Sondrup continues as executive secretary. 

Chad C. Wright, University of Virginia, and 
Robert A. Rees, UCLA, were added as "distant" 
members of the council. 


Annual prizes were awarded as follows: 
Steven P. Sondrup in the area of criticism, 
and Levi S. Peterson, Clinton F. Larson, 
Marden Clark, Marilyn McMeen Miller Brown, 
and Karen Rosenbaum for creative. 


Lavina Fielding Anderson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Call For Papers 


The Association for Mormon Letters an- 
mounces its second annual East Coast meeting, 
to be held on May 10, 1980, in the Boston, 
Massachusetts area. All those interested in 
participating in the conference are request- 
ed to submit scholarly papers and original 
fiction, poetry, and drama to Professor 
Chad C. Wright, 1800 Jefferson Park Avenue, 
#301, Charlottesville, Virginia 22903. 

It is suggested that, in connection with 
the sesquicentennial celebration of the 
founding of the Church, participants may 
be interested in choosing subjects reliated 
to church history. 





Seated at a Sumptuous Table 


I was curious. What would happen at the Sec- 
ond Annual Fireside for Women? I changed un- 
changeable plans for the September 15th evening 
so I could go to “another church meeting.'' But 
this was something new and I looked forward to 
it with anticipation. I had high hopes that 
with the groundwork laid last year, this idea 
of a world-wide meeting for Latter-day Saint 
women would blossom into an evening of spiritu- 
al refreshment. 


When hundreds of thousands of devout LDS wo- 
men joined together to sing in many tongues ''!Now 
Let us Rejoice," I told myself, "I won't be dis- 
appointed. This is thrilling. A spiritual feast 
is in store." But as the program got underway, I 
began to worry that perhaps once again this was 
to be a meeting where the listener would be ex- 
pected to enlarge upon the ideas of the speaker. 
(‘It's what you bring to the meeting that's im- 
portant,'' I've been told many times, if I dared 
complain.) The listener was not to be fed, I 
feared; he was only to be seated an hour at a 
sumptuous table, the board spread with delecti- 
ble gospel truths, which were to be seen only, 
not experienced. 


I had hoped that these women, who lead us so 
ably, would take this rare opportunity to provide 
me with their example, to share with me their 
wisdom and experience. When I was told that I 
would determine the kind of world my daughters 


would have, I wanted to hear more "What can I 
do now to prepare the world for future genera- 
tions?" I wondered. 'What are some crucial is- 


sues that need to be dealt with today?" I want- 
ed the speakers' suggestions and leadership. 


I heard personal preparation stressed and was 
cautioned that the lack of it can impede the work 
of the Lord. Again, I wanted more--perhaps an 
inspiring story from the speaker's own life tell- 
ing me why she believed this was so important. 
Had she ever failed to prepare and what had been 
the results? 


I was likened to Queen Esther and told that, 
like her, perhaps I was born "for such a time as 
this." TI now felt my spirit begin’to. soar. "Yes 
I am important," I said to mysélf.v7"fowzaib exam- 
ine my life to see where I am failing, where I 
can better myself," I said to myself. But somehow 
the modern-day Queen Esther did not inspire She 
was a mother of twelve children who got up early 
everyday, exercised, then read her scriptures and 
prayed. I would have enjoyed hearing about this 


exemplary mother of twelve if only I had been 
told that one day it was so much pain to pull 
herself out of bed at five o'clock after having 
been up all night with a sick baby that she just 
turned over and went back to sleep--but not be- 
fore promising herself that she would read her 
Scriptures some time that day before going to 
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bed. That inspires me. 


Dower. loour 


That gives me hope. 


Not until Camilla Kimball rose to present our 


prophet's address to the women of the church in 
her firm, forceful, clear and sweet voice did I 


finally fully experience the long-awaited feast. 
I never stopped my note-taking. Even if Sister 
Kimball had not spoken to us of President 
Kimball's great disappointment at not being 
able to attend, we could sense his love for us 
when he assured all of us that even if we might 
feel we had been dealt with imperfectly in the 
ways of the world, we were to remember that the 
Lord's love is perfect for each of us. He ad- 
dressed the issue of what it means to be-male 
and female, and stressed that there are differ- 
ences. There will always be motherhood and 
fatherhood, sisterhood and priesthood. (I im- 
mediately noticed the unique pairing of anto- 
nyms.) The woman was to nurture, the man to 
provide, but both were to parent. He got down 
to essentials: ''Study the scriptures.'’ We are 
to become "scriptorians, scholars of the scrip- 
tures.'' When he told us that there was no great- 
er status that to be a "woman of God," we knew 
it to be true. He comforted those who were ex- 
periencing “aching moments": ''Know that Heavenly 
Father is aware He will bless you beyond 
your capacity . You will received all that 
the Father has.'' "We understand," he reassur- 
ingly said to those mothers who must work. 
"Sharpen skills, use talents," but he cautioned 
us to beware of "secondary assignments" at the 
expense of our primary ones. ‘''Pray carefully" 
about all these decisions, he enjoined, because 
from what other source can we find who we really 
are? ''The Gospel has the only true answers." 


His conclusion was dramatic. Had we heard him 
say before--perhaps not, he said, but he was say- 
ing it now--that the major growth of the church 
in these latter days would come about because 
women will be drawn to the Gospel in large num- 
bers, attracted to the Gospel because of the 
righteous example of the women who were already 


in the church. 


Afterwards, friends talked about the fireside 
over sundaes at Friendly's until the lights dim- 
med and the mop boy pushed his bucket our way. 
There were some interesting criticisms: the 
choir could barely be heard crackling over the 
wire ("that was a waste of good time"); the ef- 
fusive and numerous thank-yous to the brethren 
present seemed most unnecessary ("this is our 
fireside"); the fact that it was even called a 
fireside was questioned (it's just not the right 
word; it does not carry importance"), But we 
all agreed it had been worthwhile. I'm now 
anticipating the Third Annual Fireside (Confer- 
ence?) for Women. : 

Kathryn Kimball 
Belmont, Massachusetts 
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Readership Survey 


Exponent II extends its heartfelt thanks to 
our readers for the overwhelming response to 
the readership survey. While most surveys aver- 
age a 30% response rate, 45% of our devoted 
readership returned the questionnaire. 


The address label on this issue reflects our 
thank you gift--your subscription has been ex- 
tended by one issue (unless you were one of 
thirty who didn't include your return address!) 


Of over 800 respondents, about 350 suggested 
a potential contributor to Exponent II. We in- 
tend to keep our promise of communicating with 
these recommended writers, but with so many re- 
sponses, we have a big job ahead of us. Be 
patient with us; we do intend to get in touch 
with those you have referred to us. 


We also received over 1300 names and addresses 
of people readers wanted to introduce the paper 
to. Those complimentary issues are in the mail. 


We appreciate the ideas for topics, the help- 
ful criticism, the willingness to write or to 
Suggest people to write for us, and the enthu- 
siasm shown for sharing the paper with friends. 


With all your input Exponent II will become 
even more your Paper. 


Last Call for Essays 


We have been pleased with the response we 
have had to the personal essay contest we are 
sponsoring in commemoration of the Church's 
Sesquicentennial. This will be our last re- 
minder to those of you who still are interested 
in entering the contest, or those who have some- 
how missed our announcements. 


Named the "Lula Greene Richards Essay Con- 
test'' in honor of the first editor of the Wom- 
an's Exponent, the contest will offer $150 to 
the first place essay. The winner, and all the 
honorable mentions, will be published in Expo- 
nent II sometime during the year 1980. All es- 
Says will become the property of Exponent II. 
The deadline for the contest is December 31 
1979. 


Since we are interested in quality, not 
length, we are suggesting from four to six 
double-spaced typewritten Ppages--eight at the 
most. Type on only one side, and identify 
each page with name and address. We welcome 
essays from both novices and old-timers at the 
writing game; we are interested in what you 
have to say. 
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The following are excerpts from Mary L. 
Bradford's Exponent Day dinner speech, which 
was given 2 June 1979. 


If I were to give my speech a title, I think 
I would call it "In Process." The older I grow, 
the less I strive for perfection, because the 
product becomes less interesting to me than the 
process. 


As a child, I was frustrated by the mountains. 
I grew up near them, and it was considered a 
really wonderful trip to drive down to Ephraim 
to look at them. But I didn't know what to do 
about them--I could see they were overwhelming; 
they were bigger than I was and beautiful. But 
I didn't know how to process this experience. 
No one had told me how the mountains got there 
or what they really meant. I was grown up be- 
fore I realized why I didn't like to go on 
trips as a child and look at scenery. Children 
really need to know how things got that way and 
have some idea of the steps and stages of growth 
--even with mountains that have been there all 
the time. The more I grew “and learned about how 
things happened, the more at ease I cette I 
feel this way as I grow older--that I can divide 
my life into certain processes which I'd like 
to share with you. 


A few years ago, when I became acquainted 
with Virginia Sorensen, who was the subject of 
my master's thesis at the University of Utah, I 
used to wonder why, when 1 asked her about her 
novels which were already written--which one 
she liked best and which characters she looked 
on with affection now, later on--why her eyes 
would glaze over and she would look bored. She 
couldn't even remember the names of some of the 
characters in her books. I thought that was 
really strange, because if I had some novels 
that I could call my own, I think I would have 
memorized every word. But then you would ask 
her about the project she was working on now, 
and she would light up and begin to tell you 
about all the trouble she was having trying to 
get these characters straight in her mind and 
how she wouldn't live long enough to finish the 
book she was now on. And I wondered how the 
emptiness and the drudgery and the uncertainty 
of that process were more interesting to her 
than the finished, polished work. I think I 
understand that better now. The constant em- 
phasis we*get on goals rather than on the steps 
to the goals often defeats the purpose of the 
trip. 


I've noticed this especially with children. 
I have three children who all used to write 
poetry. Now the first child wrote a poem that 
I thought was brilliant, so I sent it in to 
The Children's Friend. It was published and 
praised highly in the ward and from the pulpit. 
Well, he never wrote another poem. I'm a slow 
learner, so I did the same thing with my second 
son--sent in his poem, it was published, never 
saw another poem out of him. Fortunately, I 
held back on my daughter, so she is still writ- 
ing poems. The moral of this story is that 
children are still in process. They're not 
going to write poems that are going to be great, 
I don't think, but they're going to be interest- 
ang. But if you want your children to write 
poetry or do anything in the arts, it's better 
not to criticize at all and certainly not to 
overpraise. When we overpraise their work, 
they stop. They lose interest in the process 
and they're too close to the finished product. 
For the same reason, when you take children to 
museums, it's much better to pick those places 
where they're allowed to touch and find out how 
things got that way. 


In looking at my own life processes, there 
are two things that help them along if I remem- 
ber them. One is that I must get in touch with 
my own body; the other is that I must,proceed at 
my own speed as much as possible. 


I think society taught me as a young woman 
that a woman's body is a container, more or 
less. It's better if it's a decorative one, 
but it should also be useful. Now you can ele- 
vate that concept and call it a temple, which 
certainly isn't a bad metaphor, but you can't 
carry that too far, either. I think you lose 
out and fail to discover the real meaning of 
your body, which I think is the means for liv- 
ing and expressing joy, for understanding suf- 
fering and for coming to terms with wholeness, 
and for giving us a chance to move on, to grow. 
This understanding has come almost too late for 
me, but I'm happy for anything I can get! 


For a sedentary person like me, who wished 
to reclaim her own body--for someone who grew 
into adulthood convinced that she had been given 
the wrong one--for someone who really believes 
that her spirit is tall, thin and athletic--I 


feel that I must learn not to overprogram myself. 


If I wish to change, I must do it by sneaking up 
on it so it won't tip everything off balance. 


In Process 


If my body gets wind that my whole life is i 
to be changed, it will try to sabotage my will. 
So I decided to start walking for one hour a 
day. I think that's a good way to sneak up on 
it. You see, walking is not very threatening 
and my body won't know that I've really got a 
program. 


The other advice that 
which is closely related 
Proceed at my own speed. Now this is not al- 
Ways possible--life does not always cooperate-- 
but learning what one's own nervous system is 
and being able to accept it and protect it is 
important. Most of us live according to other 
people's schedules. I used to think it was just 
women, but men are probably even more programmed 
than women because they have these nine-to-five 
schedules and have to go to work at a certain 
time whether they want to or not. Many of us 
work better at night and are "night people." 

Of course, the world is all run by day people; 
most of the writers that we have to study in 3 
school like the Ben Franklins--and even the 
D& C--tell us to get up early. I guess we 
night people haven't been up early enough to 
write down what we got up for. But my speed, 
I've discovered, is spurt and rest, spurt and 
rest. I can get a lot done that way. I can get 
as much done as anyone else by the end of the 
day or the week. But people have a hard time 
with that. They want you to plod--to just do 
about the same amount all the time and then at 
the end of the day you have this marvelous pile 
of work that you've done. 


I give to myself, 
to the first, is to 


Naturally, I had to marry a man who likes to 
plod. Needless to say, over the years we have 
been able to work this difference out together. 
We love to take trips. But he's a Utah Man, 
and the way to tell a Utah Man is--no pit stops! 
You get behind the wheel and you go--that's it. 
I remember all my life Saying, "Dad, Dad, there's 
a root beer stand!" Zip! "Back there, Dad." 
We were home before we ever got anything to 
drink. So I married a man like that. On one 
trip through Missouri, I insisted that we stop 
and look at Mark Twain's home. I finally got 
him to do that. When we went up to the Pageant, 
I suggested we stop in Elmira and find Mark 
Twain's study, which we did find with some dif- 


ficulty.right,in.the middle of the girls' college, 


So Chick,,said,."'Next time on a trip I suppose 
we're going to look for his kitchen and his 
bathroom.'' He teased me about it so much that 
I finally gave up. On our last trip to Boston, 
he suddenly left the highway and turned into 
Hartford. I looked up, and there was Mark 
Twain's home. Chick had stopped to look at 
Mark Twain's home of his own free will. Not 
only that, but he said he was going to buy it 
for me as a 25th wedding anniversary present so 
I could sit in there and write great Mormon 
novels. I knew I had come a long way, Baby! 


I thought I might give you a little background 
on my early life because it is part of my process, 
too. I'm the shortest, fattest child in my fami- 
ly, and I'm also the eldest--and that makes a 
difference. Though my two brothers and my sis- 
ter outgrew me early, I was usually able to in- 
timidate them and I still am pretty good at it. 
Perhaps it's because I was told I was a miracle 
baby. When I was born, I contracted pneumonia. 
The doctors had given me up for lost, until our 
bishop came by and gave me a blessing. That 
bishop was known as a healer. My mother wrote 
this in her diary and shared it with me as I 
grew older. 


It's really quite an advantage to be thought 
of as a miracle baby--that I had been healed 
for some marvelous reason. I was grown up a 
long tinle before I realized that everyone is 
a miracle baby. I had been spared for what 
every other woman was spared for; the miracle 
of having my own family and working out my own 
career and finding my own friends. 


I had a "laissez faire" childhood. It was 
lazy and fair. I was allowed to grow pretty 
much at my own rate, to be a tomboy, to explore 
vacant lots even though Mother would appear at 
the screen door just as I would sneak across r 
the street to my friend's house and insist that 
I come back to get my little brother, Dennis. 

I felt the world was open to me. 


When my sister was born to my forty year ola 
mother, I was so thrilled that I never complained 
about washing diapers, wheeling the baby around 
in a wagon, being the one to enter her in school. 
When a friend recently complained about a mutual 
friend who was said to be exploiting her oldest 
daughter by forcing her to tend her siblings, 

I thought to myself, "Well, it didn't hurt me 
much,"' Perhaps my siblings were shortchanged, 
but I learned a great deal about child care. 

I also forged some relationships that are al- 
ways with me. I've noticed that most of my male 
friendships fall into Tom or Dennis relationships, 
and I really can sympathize with girls in 

many stages of life. 


ee 
oo ___— 


I grew up in a wardhouse (they were called 
wardhouses then) that was a home. I'm glad we 
were not so ségregated then as we are now. 
There were no YA, no Special Interests, no 
Young Marrieds or Old Marrieds. We chose our 
friends where we found them. I think I learned 
to appreciate all age groups without thinking 
of them as age groups, just individuals. 


Just as I was healed from pneumonia, I fee] 
I was able to return the compliment to my par- 
ents when my mother came down with pneumonia 
when I was in college. She was going through 
the crisis when my grandmother asked me to take 
my brothers and sister and lead them in prayer 
for her life. I believed then, and I believe 
now, that our prayer helped pull her through. 
And I always felt that 1'd sort of returned the 
compliment. 


My professors at the U of U taught me to 
love Shakespeare, Robert Frost, and Virginia 
Sorensen, who became my thesis subject and 
one of the models for my life. When I went 
to BYU for my first full-time job as an in- 
Structor in the English department, there was 
a wonderful group of eccentrics and individual- 
ists. 


That was also where I had my dates with Chick 
Bradford. Although I'd known him for seven 
years at the U of U, we somehow never clicked 
until we found ourselves at the BYU. We were 
probably the only single faculty members there. 
I chose to marry Chick because he was the only 
guy I knew who didn't want to leave Utah. I 
was sure I had to live in Salt Lake City for- 
ever. Three months later we moved to Washing- 
ton and we've lived there ever since. 


I thought that when Chick became bishop that 
would be the end of us. I just couldn't imagine 
being a bishop's wife. But he's been at it for 
six years now, and it's amazing that for some 
reason it's improved our relationship. 


I also thought that when I took Dialogue into 
our home, it would strain the marriage process 
to the breaking point--to have Dialogue in the 
basement and the bishopric upstairs. (He gets 
the upper floor.) But both of these happenings 
seem to have strengthened our relationship. 4 
I've never quite decided why; I'm still wonder- 
ing about that. | 


My children represent a process of develop- 
ing relationships to me. I find there is a | 
difference between boys and girls besides the 
obvious ones, though I'll be darned if I know 
what it is. I think I prefer that it remain 
a mystery. When our son, Stephen, sends tapes 
from the missionfield, there's a language he 
uses that I can't imagine girls using, for 
some reason. Stephen, during a time of trial 
for him, reached out to comfort me by saying, 
"Mother, I chose you and Dad in the Pre-existence 
and I would choose you again." 


My daughter Lorraine has become my best 
friend--in spite of what they say about parents 
not supposing to become pals. We Mormons do 
have a deeper concept of this process, I think. 
Because we know we were sisters in the Pre-exis- 
tence, thi$ gives us a different conception of 
our relationship--once we get past the baby 
stage where we don't have to care for them 
physically as much, but where they need our 
companionship more. 


During my daughter's time of trial during 
adolescence, made stormy through her sensitiv- L 
ity and her sociability because there were no 

Mormons in her school, I was given the vision 

of her face as it would look in maturity. I 

saw there the staunch jaw and the clear eyes, 

and it gave me the strength to stand by her — 
side during those moments when we were both | 
speechless and inadequate. Those and other | 
comforts have given me the feeling that there 

is a friendly God in the universe. 


The process of my friendships is a great joy 
to me. I've always had friends of both sexes 
who enrich my life. Each one seems to be a 
visit to another world. One of my very best 
friends talks about people he knows: "If you 
can describe someone you know as a safe place 
to be, that's the finest compliment you can 
pay."' I do have many friends who represent a 
safe place to be. You know you can dump out 
everything and they'll take it and give it what 
it needs. 


My experience on Dialogue, which is always 
an on-going process, is the same way. Our 
frieridships putting out the magazine are based 
on mutual respect and the dedication to a common 
goal. People show up for different reasons. 
They give what time they can and they leave mien 
they have to. But they remain steady. We don't 
care what their age, sex, or marital status is; 
if they're willing to help us put out the maga- 
zine, we let them! It is a refreshing experience j 
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to have in this lifé because we tend to divide 
up into so many groups which are based on age, 
sex, marital status, etc. 


The other process I want to talk about is the 
process of my professional life. Although 1 had 
a master's degree and had taught at BYU, for 
some reason I assumed that I was to give all 
that up--even though no one told me to do that. 
I don't recall that Chick wanted me to do that; 
it was just my choice. After working us a 
typist and bringing children into the world, I 
became quite ill. I thought I was coming down 
with a rare tropical disease. I finally went 
to the doctor, who said to me, "Mrs. Bradford, 
when can you get back to your teaching? Remem- 
ber, unused talent is the most crippling of all 
diseases." It was after that that I decided to 
start working for the government in teaching 
training courses. I was able to work out a 
good schedule, though, because the head of the 
training section was a Mormon. I told him I 
had to be through every day at 3:30 when the 
kids came home. I got away with that for a 
long time. 


I was able to work my professional life into 
the family schedule pretty well, but I was sort 
of shy about sharing this with people. I found 
that around the children I was acting as if the 
job was exhausting me. I think now that I was 
trying to cover for something I was a little bit 
ashamed of. 


After a three-day teaching trip to Atlanta, 
my sitter told me that Scott had missed me a 
little more than usual. I felt guilty. He ran 
out to the car, called out "hooray" and rushed 
away again, secure in the knowledge that I was 
home. Chick gently reminded me that the chil- 
dren had missed me and that the refrigerator 
had been off for a whole day. I got the un- 
spoken thought that if the refrigerator was go- 
ing to object to my job, that surely I should 
- quit. Finally, Lorraine said to me, "You don't 
have to work; why do you?" I had put off such 
questions with excuses that sounded like my dad 
used to give about having to make a living--as 
if it were the most difficult thing in the 
world, when really he loved to work. I was 
grown up before I realized he loved all the 


—“processes»of- work. 1 finally decided Lorraine 
Was ready for the truth, and if she were ever 


to have an honest image, she deserved the 
truth. So I looked her in the eye and I said, 
"I work because I want to." 


Now that was back in 1972. Since then my 
life has become much more integrated because I 
have most of my work right in my home--a nice 
cottage industry, where my children can help. 
Scott is an excellent proofreader, and Lorraine 
likes to work in the Dialogue office. 


One last process I would like to share with 
you that I've learned to appreciate is ny 
dream processes. I used to keep a dream diary. 
I found out how much fun it was to get to know 
what Was going on at night. I'd write down the 
dream in the morning, then try to decide where 
it came from. I'd like to share one dream with 
you that has changed my life in a small way 
that's kind of a talisman to me. I dreamed I 
was sitting in a lounge much as you might find 
at a university. I was in a circle of friends 
and next to me was another circle of people. 
One of the women in that circle looked over at 
me in a rather hostile way and said, "You had 
parents that loved you.'' She looked at me in 
jealousy and you could tell she felt left out. 
So I opened the circle-of my friends and brought 
her into it, and said, "Well, you have iriends 
who love you."' It reminded me of a poem I had 
learned as a child: 


"He drew a circle that shut me out-- 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But love and I have the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in!" 
--Edwin Markham 


I've thought what a wonderful ideal that is for 
our lives. We have to widen our circles. If 

we didn't have parents who loved us--I hope all 
of us did, but some people don't--we can still 
find those family relationships with others if 
we are able to widen our circles to reach them. 


I remember when Emma Lou Thayne delivered her 
Exponent Day speech here. She said how she was 
at the half-way mark of her life. And she was 
an orphan for the first time because her parents 
had died. I'm not an orphan just yet, but I do 
feel that I'm approaching the half-way mark. 

I am still very much in process and hope that 
the goal will be a good one, but meanwhile, I'm 
just enjoying the trip. 








M.H.A. Meets in Lamoni 


This past May, the Mormon History Association 
held its fourteenth annual conference in Lamoni, 
Iowa. I found the conference wonderfully rich 
in ideas and newly uncovered information about 
both familiar and obscure topics in Mormon his- 
tory. Because Exponent II had entrusted me with 
the task of seeking out interesting women who 
were doing research and of interesting men and 
women doing research on Mormon women or on topics 
related to them, I felt I had an acceptable ex- 
cuse to interrupt any group that I suspected of 
communing on fascinating aspects of LDS life. 


I was also enthused to the point of sleep- 
lessness with the people gathered there. As 
one would imagine, Leonard Arrington, the Church 
Historian, and a large group from the Historical 
Department of the Church were there. There were 
also writers and editors from the Ensign, facul- 
ty from BYU and other universities, librarians, 
collectors, Mormon history buffs--about 400 
people in all who attended. Most were LDS peo- 
ple from the "Utah" Church, but the MHA is 
uniquely ecumenical and attracts an enthusiastic 
number from several other spiritual and cultural 
homes . 


Because the conference was held so near to 
Independence, Missouri, an especially large num- 
ber of members of the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints were there. 
Lamoni itself (named-after the King Lamoni in 
the Book of Mormon) was the headquarters of the 
Reorganized Church some years after the Nauvoo 
expulsion. Since Lamoni is currently celebrat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of its founding, 
several papers focusing on the history of this 
tiny town, so important in RLDS history, were 
presented. Lamoni is the home of Graceland Col- 
lege, the major liberal arts college of the 
Reorganized Church. The faculty and admini- 
stration of Graceland were active in preparing 
this conference and participated on several of 
the panels. The presence of these brothers and 
sisters--along with others of differefit"éuitural, 
spiritual, historical, or academic affinities 
to Mormonism--added a special dimension to the 
gathering. 


After the formal sessions on Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, two Greyhounds and a convoy of 
cars trekked down through Far West, Adam-ondi- 
Ahman, Independence, Liberty and points in be- 
tween for two days. In these places, we wander- 
ed about, thought about, and were informed about 
the important events in LDS history associated 
with these lovely spots. Looking down on the 
slowly winding Grand River, Leland Gentry de- 
livered a short discourse from a grassy knoll 
at Adam-ondi-Ahman, explaining the layout and 
dimensions of the town once built there by the 
Saints. He also pointed out places where pro- 
phecies were made by Joseph Smith. At Liberty 
Jail, Dean Jesse elaborated on the Prophet's 
experiences there. And at Independence, Larry 
Porter shared with us his research on the Coles- 
ville Saints in Jackson County. Some of us 


attended a brief service of the Hedrickite Con- 
gregation, which owns the Temple. Lot and has 


built a small chapel there. 


One thing that impressed me during the for- 
mal sessions of the conference was the increas- 
ing emphasis on the facts of everyday life known 
about the early Saints, Milton Backman gave a 
lengthy address on the early Ohio members of the 
Church in which he discussed statistics about 
their property, their savings and earnings, and 
their household size, as well as their family 
ties and their previous residences in and routes 
to Jhio. Such statistics about both well-known 
and little-known Saints who lived their lives 
experimenting with new economic laws as well 
as new covenants and principies were fascinating. 


Several papers were given on apostate groups 
and dissenters from the early Church, as well 
as on faithful members who remained apart from 
the main group that ended its travels in Utah. 
There were also interesting comparisons made be- 
tween Mormons in the U.S. and abroad with other 
religious groups in similar places and times. 
This is clearly an era when the Church can af- 
ford balance in historical assessments, and 
there is a mild revisionist trend to many stud- 
ies. 

1 

As a woman and a representative of Exponent 
II, other things interested me. One obvious 
fact is that women are still a tiny minority 
among Writing and publishing Mormon historians. 
The number of women who contributed papers or 
who participated in other ways was small. Many 
women attended the conference, and many met 
informally to express interest in publications 


about women among the Mormons, but their spe- 
cial interests in women in history were largely 
unexplored at this conference. The two panels 
which did emphasize women were well-attended, 
and a good deal of enthusiasm was shown for 
their topics: Alice Smith Edwards and Emma 
Smith Bidamon. 


Alice Smith Edwards was a great-granddaughter 
of the Prophet Joseph Smith, and her father be- 
came president of the Reorganized LDS Church 
early in her life. Her husband, Frank Edwards, 
was also in the First Presidency of the Church. 
She was apparently a dynamic, charismatic woman 
with great leadership qualities and abilities 
as a teacher and scholar. She was well aware 
of the probability that she would have served 
as President of the Reorganized Church had she 
been born a male. Nancy Hiles Ishikawa of Grace- 
land College explored many of the dimensions of 
the mind and heart of this great woman, attempt- 
ing to shed some understanding on her varied 
activities and contributions, as well as on her 
apparent frustrations. She is certainly well- 
remembered and now, perhaps, better known to 
LDS people as well as to her Reorganized Saints. 


Maureen Ursenbach Beecher presided at the 
other panei, entitled "New Views on Emma Smith 
and Lewis Bidamon,"’ and comment on the two 
main papers was given by Sally Flanders of 
Springfield, Missouri, and D. Michael Quinn of 
BYU. Linda Newell and Valeen Avery, who pre- 
sented the two main papers, did most of their 
research and writing as a team, although Linda 
Newell presented the paper on Emma Smith and 
Valeen Avery the one on Lewis Bidamon. Their 
research firmly concludes that Emma did not 
write the letter which appeared in the New York 
Sun in which she allegedly attacked the Church. 
This letter has contributed to the controver- 
Sies about her life and her relationship to the 
Church. Newell treats Emma Smith sympathetical- 
ly, giving her audience a positive impression 
of this great sister in the years of her maturi- 
ty as well as in the days of her more often 
praised beauty and youthful devotion to Joseph 
Smith. In her paper on Lewis Bidamon himself, 
Valeen Avery likewise took a dramatically revi- 
sionist view of the man labeled with satanic 
terms by Brigham Young. Her research has led 
her to conclude that his greatest failing was 
that he was someone less than the Prophet Joseph 
Smith. He had many good qualities that endeared 
him not only to Emma, but also to both her 
children and his own, as well as to many members 
of the Church, both faithful and unfaithful. 
Comment on the papers was generally positive, 
recognizing the exhaustive and careful research 
of the authors, although Prof. Quinn did point 
out that this revised and more complimentary 
view of Emma is not entirely new with Newell's 


paper. 


Elizabeth Gee analyzed the quality of the 
treatment of non-Mormons by the Utah County 
Territorial Courts before 1874. Jan Ships, a 
long-time scholar of Mormonism and its follow- 
ers, and Barbara Higdon of Park College in In- 
dependence, participated in a panel on "Mormons 
in the 20th Century: 
This panel dealt with several themes and a con- 
fusing but interesting number of labels for 
motives behind LDS programs in recent times. 


While Mormon women were not abundantly pres- 
ent on the panels at the Mi «<"... cence, it 
appears they are well represented in the field™ 
of LDS journalism. Six publications were rep- 
resented on a panel on the subject of LDS 
journalism chaired by Prof. Richard Poll of 
Western Illinois University: Dialogue, Sun- 
stone, Exponent II, Journal of Mormon History, 
BYU Studies, and the now defunct Courage, an 
unofficial journal of the Reorganized Saints. 
Of the six, three have women editors, one of 
whom, Mary Bradford of Dialogue, was present. 
The members of the panel discussed the differ- 
ences in their publications which made them 
unique. 


Jan Ships will serve as this year's presi- 
dent of the Mormon History Association. 1980 
will be an exciting year for lovers of Church 
history, it being the sesquicentennial (150th 
year) of the founding of the Church. Any in- 
terested people are invited to join the Asso- 
ciation and attend next year's conference, 
which will be held May 1-4 near Palmyra, New 
York. For more information or to join the 
Association, write or send $7.50 to Mormon 
History Association, Larry C. Porter, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, P.O. Box 7010, University 
Station, Provo, Utah 84602. 


Ton 
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Crossing the Great “Despite” 


Somebody asked the question. Somebody always 
asks the question. It sits so near the surface 
of our thoughts that the slightest extra heat 
sends it percolating into the air 


"How do you manage to work despite having a 
child?" 


Despite. The word was casually slipped in 
among the other nouns and verbs, subtly added, 
as if it were just another conjunction, no more 
loaded than an "and." 


Yet, suddenly, I had a vision of a million 
small "despites,"' lying in cribs that blocked 
some highway to achievement, like those metal 
barrels on the highways. I pictured a million 
schoolage “despites,"' innocently tripping their 
mothers on their way to work. And it made me 
recoil. 


"Despite'"’ the woman's benign tone of voice, I 
realized that I'd finally had it with The Ques- 
tion. In the past few years we have managed to 
oversell the burdens and undersell the pleasures 
of child-raising. Now we are also overselling 


the "despites" and underselling the "because ofs. 


People may no longer automatically assume 
that working mothers are bad for their children. 
But they do automatically assume that children 
are bad for their mother's work. 


I am aware, of course, of the extra pressure 
children bring to our lives 1n terms of time and 
energy. There is an inherent conflict between 
workaholism and a rich family life. Moreover, 
we have rotten support-systems for working 
mothers--impossible service industries, impov- 
erished day care. You can read all about it in 
thé diaries of a million angry working mothers. 


Yet maybe it's time people began to talk 
about how children have also been good for their 
work. 


I remember going back to my job when my own 
small "despite was an infant. Suddenly I was 
no longer, in some recess of my mind, working 
"until" I had a child. Whatever had been tenta- 
tive about my commitment became solid. 1S El 
wasn't doing this "until," it was time to do it 
better. 


I’m not alone on this largely unmentioned 
route. I know many others who gave birth to a 
burst of ambition or creativity--women for whom 
child-bearing also carried a bio-work-ethic. 


For many, parenthood is a rite of passage 
into maturity, the final internal assumption 
of adulthood. More than one woman has come 
through this major passage feeling grownup and 
bucking for a promotion. 





We've noted that surge in fathers; it's often 
equally true of mothers. It's a common post- 
partum expression. 


In years of watching working mothers, I've 
also seen women who move onto a whole new plane 
of efficiency. Pressure cuts through the non- 
essentials like a sharp pendulum. If work ex- 
pands to fill the amount of time available, it 
also contracts to fill the lack of it. Working 
mothers take shorter coffee breaks. 


I don't want to overdo all this and claim 
superiority for working mothers. But when peo- 
ple think of children as work traps, it's often 
because of faulty definitions. We have wrongly 
defined the "best worker"! as the least encumber- 


ed: the one who is free to travel and work over- 
time, the one who has ties to no one but the 
corporation. We have regarded single-mindedness 


above all else. 


But our work may, in fact, depend much more 
on skills that are reinforced by living with 
children: the ability to listen, the ability 
to judge and to fill unexpressed needs. The 
experience of having benign authority. The 
juggling act of doing many things at the same 
time. 


Child-raising is a crash course in self- 
knowledge. It offers connections with a wider 
world and a deeper set of feelings. These are 
qualities that are rarely taught in business 
school and yet are essential in the business 
world. 


But, beyond that, there as simply no way of 
separating out the working us from the parenting 
us. How do we manage our work ''despite'’ our 
children? We are what we have become "because 
of" our children. 


The part of our identity forged by them isn't 
housebound. It commutes with us to work. The 
part of us which knows new responsibilities, 
which has been shaken by new terrors, is also 
gainful byyempipyed. . Not just the part that 
punches in and out. 


Our work and our children aren't worlds that 
oppose each other across a great "despite."" We 
need to choose the conjunctions that join, rather 
than divide, our lives. It's the only answer to 
The Question. 

Ellen Goodman 


(c) 1979, The Boston Globe Newspaper Company/ 
Washington Post Writers Group. 
permission. 
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Mother and Daughter: 





At a recent Exponent discussion group, Nancy 
Friday's "#1 Bestseller" My Mother/My Self; The 
Daughter's Search for Identity (New York: Dell 
Publishing Co., 1978) was the springboard for 

a fascinating discussion on mother-daughter 
relationships. We learned that the feelings 

we hold about our mothers--how they helped us, 
and also how they hindered us--are so volatile 
that we do not often let them surface, and 

yet they affect our lives deeply. My Mother/My 
Self forces anyone who reads it to examine the 
ties she has with her mother, and it may be 

that the book is as valuable for the thought and 
self-assessment it provokes as for its intrinsic 
message. 


It is not the best book ever written. Repet- 
itive beyond toleration, the text requires pa- 
tience and endurance to wade through. To illus- 
trate every point, invariably four examples are 
presented where one would do. The lifestyles 


and values systems advocated are, in too many. 
cases, not acceptable within the framework of 


the Gospel. In fact, one may be inclined to dis- 
count the entire work because of the sexual stan- 
dards (or lack thereof) implicit in the cases 

by which many arguments are verified. Friday 
often manipulates her material to prove her 
point, and she discounts the role of fathers 

in the formation of their daughters’ attitudes. 
But despite its obvious flaws, My Mother/My 

Self is disturbingly accurate in pinpointing 

the insecurities and anxieties that plague 
women, and even if we do not agree with the 
explanations it offers, we will be forced to 
think about them and to develop our own. 


According to the book, symbiosis is the begin- 
ning of all our problems. The botanical defini- 
tion of symbiosis is a condition in which two 
organisms cannot live without each other or in 
which their relationship is mutually beneficial. 
Friday applies this definition to the condition 
of mothers and their infants. The baby's depen- 
dence upon the mother is physical, but the mother 
also depends on the baby for psychological com 
pletion--a sense of worth, a sense of identity. 
Mothers often think of their babies, especially 
their female babies, as extensions of themselves. 
For many months, this closeness, this dependence 
is necessary for the healthy development of the 
child. Mother's love is the "bedrock of self- 
esteem upon which a child erects feelings of 
self-worth. The problem lies in the fact that, 
although boy children, because of the roles 
they are expected to play in the world, are tra- 
ditionally encouraged to break away from this 
symbiotic relationship and achieve separation, 
independence, and self-sufficiency, girls are 
trained to continue their symbiotic dependence. 
As a daughter's major role model is her mother, 
and as mothers have traditionally been dependent 
(symbiotic), daughters adopt, often subcon- 
sciously, their mothers! dependent character- 
istics. 


Friday is not saying that all dependence is 
bad. In an interdependent relationship, both 
parties are aware that they are contributing, 
and therefore "receive and give equally and with 
similar feelings of self-esteem. An unhealthy 
symbiotic relationship is one in which one party 
feels that she cannot exist without the other, 
but that she is contributing nothing to the 
relationship. 

Although currently there are fortunate trends 
to the contrary, historically society (including 
Mormon society) has reinforced symbiotic tenden- 
cies in women. Men are judged by their accom- 
plishments; women by their relationships. A man 
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Searching for Identity 





must achieve success by his individual effort; 

a woman can only achieve "success" by marrying a 
man who is or who will become successful. (Un- 
fortuntately, the accurate maxim applicable to 
Mormon women seems to be "'No other success can 
compensate for failure to get married.") Be- 
fore the Feminist Movement, women had very little 
power or influence in business, academia, govern- 
ment and so the only role open to them was sym- 
biotic. 


Friday explains that symbiosis exacts its toll. 
While it may seem very safe, very secure, in real- 
ity it is a negative state and its results are 
negative. A woman in this condition bases many 
of her relationships on fear. She fears the 
loss of her husband and children not just because 
of the love she has for them, but because their 
loss would be an annihilation of herself: "With- 
out my husband and children, who am I?! She 
must also always fear rejection by those who make 

WATTA HEF Existence. Dependent on others to give 
her feelings of worth, she has a low opinion of 
herself. 

In single women, symbiosis manifests itself in 
the fear to compete wholeheartedly at anything. 
If the major goal of your life is to find a man 
to take care of you, you can't afford to be more 
capable, better skilled, or more intelligent 
than men, because they won't want to marry you. 
Unfortunately, that is all too often demonstra- 
ted to be true. Men generally do shy away from 
romantic involvement with women whom they consid- 
er equal or superior. So the single woman is 
faced with an unhappy choice between suppressing 
her intellect, her goals for herself, her motiva- 
tion, and alienating men by competing with them, 
thereby possibly eliminating her chances to find 
someone who will "take care of her." The degree 
to which she is symbiotically dependent is the 
degree to which she will deny her real identity 
and try to become the person she believes men 
are looking for. 


When women marry, they transfer their depen- 
dence from their mothers to their husbands. 
They let their husbands make all the decisions, 
abnegating responsibility in matters that affect 
their lives and the lives of their children. 
They "obey" their husbands, at least on the sur- 
face, learning to get what they want through man- 
ipulation rather than through honesty. Most of 
these symbiotic characteristics are adopted, 
usually subconsciously, from their mothers who 
were just as dependent. 


This model is obviously exaggerated to the 
egregious. But those of us in attendance at the 
Exponent discussion group did identify at least 
some of these symbiotic tendencies in ourselves. 
We especially noted that many of the insecurities 
we feel are also present in our mothers. 


However, we should not use the book to blame 
our mothers for our weaknesses. Instead, it 
should enable us to recognize that our weakness- 
es are not innate but are learned behavior and 
therefore can be changed. It should give us a 
sense of the importance of personal identity, re- 
gardless of the role we choose to fill, and an 
understanding of the responsibility we have in 
choosing positive directions for our lives and 
following through on them, so that we will feel 
a sense of personal worth. 


Symbiotic relationships are clearly not desir- 
able. The more we are, the more we are able to 
trust ourselves as good and worthy people, the 
more we will have to offer in relationships with 
our husbands and children, and the better exam- 
ples we will be to our daughters, the next gen- 
eration of women. 


SH 
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Variations on a Theme 


Some women disconcertingly felt a shock of 
angry recognition as they read Nancy Friday's 
best selling My Mother, My Self. And some ex- 
perienced a curious echo-effect of similar emo- 
tion as they viewed Ingmar Bergman's Autumn 
Sonata. 


Bergman's most recent film looks perceptively 
at two unknown, seemingly self-contained and con- 
tent, although very different women. Autumn 
Sonata is the story of Charlotte Andergast 
(Ingrid Bergman) and her daughter, Eva (Liv 
Ullmann). Eva invites Charlotte to visit her 
and her clergyman husband Viktor (Halvar Bjork) 
when she learns of the death of Leonardo, Char- 
lotte's companion for eighteen years. Charlotte 
is a chic, successful concert pianist who has 
not seen her self-effacing, dowdy daughter for 
seven years. During that time Eva has given 
birth to and lost a son, Eric. So she "will 
have someone to look after,'’ she has brought her 
seriously ill sister Helena (Lena Nyman) to live 
in the parsonage. During Charlotte's visit the 
anger, hatred and guilt beneath their seemingly 
loving relationship erupts and, after little 
more than twenty-four hours, Charlotte leaves 


In many important ways the film is like a 
dramatization of My Mother, My Self. Bergman, 
like Friday, deals with the unavoidable, some- 
times ineradicable, shaping of the child by the 
mother during its first years of life--the chain 
of emotional scarring linking generations, the 
reluctant but inevitable transformation of a 
daughter into her mother, the unadmitted but com- 
pelling anger daughters feel toward their moth- 
ers, and the double bind of a mother who exists 
as a talented, sexual individual with needs of 
her own beyond her commitment to her child. But 
where Friday's perspective is necessarily that 
of the daughter, Bergman offers identification 
with both mother and daughter and a sub-text 
that is not limited by gender or generation. As 
both daughter and mother of a daughter, I found 
the experience of the film kaleidoscopic--the 
points of identification with both parent and 
child co-exist, as well as the inarticulate but 
sustaining love of Eva's father drkkdansband. 

= Aheea 

Friday's study disturbed me in many ways, but 
her view of male sexuality and male nuturing 
seemed most limited. Perhaps for me the most 
moving moments in the film occur in the opening 
and closing, when we see a long shot of Eva sit- 
ting calmly at a desk, writing. We hear Viktor's 
voice before we see him as he stands at the door 
of the room, tenderly, steadily and invisible 
watching: "Sometimes I stand looking at my wife, 
without her knowing I'm here."' The composition 
and repetition of the scene convey a sense of 
intense but restrained emotion. 


Our relationship with our emotional life is 
never an easy one--nor is it ever completely re- 
solved. We seek to understand our feelings de- 
spite our inability to ever say exactly what we 
mean. Often in Bergman's films he alludes to the 
weakness of words, their inability to convey the 
complexities and ambiguities of our inner life. 
He mistrusts words and repeatedly warns us that 
the words of a script are like notations of a 
musical score, suggesting the barest outline of 
the reality. 


Bergman has said that film is music, and in 
Autumn Sonata he literally has created variations 
on a theme, using the sonata form. Classically 
the sonata form includes exposition (in which 
a number of themes are introduced), development, 
and recapitulation (which helps the listener re- 
member the themes on which the whole movement 
is based). It is the musical shading of tone 
and repetition of thematic motifs that make Sonata 
a prismatic experience. We see not only the in- 
dividual concepts--the universal pain of separa- 
tion and the desire for closeness, the guilt of 
emotional inadequacy, the hope that it is some- 
how not too late to change, both the difficulty 
and the pain in living life actively--but also 
the complex relationships among them. 


Just as two notes combine to create a third, 
the images in Autumn Sonata are juxtaposed to 
create "explosions" of non-logical, non-verbal 
meaning. Initially our sympathy is completely 
with Eva, but the process of the film reveals not 
only her viewpoint and motives, but her mother's. 
The recognition that no one is completely blame- 
less or totally guilty is disconcerting if, like 
me, you tend to like your heroes and villains 
clearly defined with white or black hats. But 
it lays a foundation for Bergman's view of human- 
ity, which argues that each of us is responsible 
for our own emotional life--that we cannot cre- 
dit or blame anyone else for what we do and say. 
(Often in Bergman's films I sense this familiar 
belief in free agency and individual accounta- 
bility.) 


The ideas of the film are alive not only 
because they are dramatically embodied in 
characters, but because they are interwoven. 

We are brought to see not only Eva's pain but 
Charlotte's, and how the one generated and 

then is rekindled by the other. We are skill- 
fully led to see how much alike the two women 
are, and how what Eva dislikes most in her moth- 
er she has incorporated into herself. Eva is 
both the victim and victimizer; Charlotte is 
both mother and child. She reveals her need to 
be comforted and accepted as she is--a need Eva 
shares but will not allow her mother. 


For instance, our first glimpse of Eva shows 
her calmly and competently composing a letter. 
She writes surely and peacefully. But as soon 
as she interacts with others, her manner changes. 
As she shows the letter to Viktor, she seems emo- 
tionally vulnerable, unsure of herself even with 
a kindly husband who obviously cares for her deep- 
ly. She is hesitant and seeks approval without 
expecting it. In her letter she calls her mother 
"dearest little mama,'' and she greets her when 
she arrives with "darling Mother." Only later do 
we learn that she felt her own mother used such 
endearments to mask her anger, to wound others 
without openly admitted hostility. She assures 
her mother in the letter and immediately after 
Charlotte's arrival that all her needs would be 
considered and catered to. There is a newly tuned 
piano for her and a board under the mattress for 
Charlotte's strained back. Eva uncomplaining car- 
ries her mother's heavy suitcases in and listens 
silently to her mother's self-centered monologue 
on Leonardo's death. But then, with seeming in- 
nocence, she says, "Helena's here,"’ and we sense 
that somehow a battle cry has been sounded. 
Charlotte is distressed, but squares her chin 
and bravely enters the nursery to confront the 
diseased child. Eva accuses Charlotte of crip- 
pling Helena literally and herself emotionally 
by abandonment and self-centeredness, But 
Charlotte reveals herself as helpless and as vul- 
nerable as either of her daughters. 


This unveiling of similarities beneath appar- 
ent differences occupies the heart of the film. 
At their first meeting we are struck by the phys- 
ical differences between the two women. Charlotte 
is dynamic and sophisticated: she wears a fash- 
ionable pants suit, gold jewelry and a stylish 
coiffure, Eva seems bovine: she wears muddy 
green outfits of a matronly style, her hair is 
braided about her head and she peers uncertainly 
from behind steel-rimmed glasses. But even when 
the contrast is sharpest, as they each play the 
same Chopin prelude, we observe a similarity: 
both have green eyes which fill with tears as 
they listen. In the middle of the night, 
Charlotte discards her sureness and sophistica- 
tion as she dons her practical bathrobe; Eva 
acquires intensity as she lets her pigtails 
down, literally and metaphorically. Bergman 
allows us to literally see the past they dis- 
cuss. In these flashbacks Charlotte is poised 
and well-groomed, even more beautiful; young 
Eva (played by Ingmar Bergman's and Liv Ullmann's 
daughter Lin) wears a headband that evokes 
Helena's helplessness and vulnerability. Both 
are figures who seem quite remote from the rela- 
tive positions of the two tear-stained women who 
confront each other in the darkness. Charlotte 
is uncertain and concerned; Eva is vehement and 
vindictive. Charlotte reveals her vulnerability 
as she describes her own childhood, shaped by 
distant parents who touched neither to punish or 
caress. As she pleads vainly for her daughter's 
forgiveness or at least acceptance, we see that 
Eva has become the emotionally insensitive moth- 
er she accuses Charlotte of being. 


For me the film is a moving parable. Although 
it seems to be a story about a mother and daughter 
and has undeniable relevance as such, it is also 
about our painful separation from God, other peo- 
ple--even, or especially, those we expect to be 
closest to--and ourselves, 


The sonata form makes a strong point about the 
way in which we perceive meaning. All the ele- 
ments of the film are present, but unobserved by 
us, in the first scene, embroidered and explored 
in the body of the film, and recapitulated in a 
new state of equilibrium in the epilogue. But 
we do not know what we have seen in the opening 
until we have experienced the rest of the film. 
Bergman's method and his meaning are one, and we 
perceive both fully only when the final image 
fades from the screen into our hearts. Although 
we experience the reality we must individually 
work to know it. Bergman carries us with him on 
a quest for self-knowledge; like T.S, Eliot he 
seems to believe that 


"The end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time." 


Sharon Lee Swenson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Smile, °Youre On Canvas! 


My husband, David, and I have enjoyed collect- 
ing works ‘of original art. A few years ago, we 
decided to concentrate on getting one expensive 
piece a year by an artist we admired. David 
chose our purchase the first year; the next year 
the selection was mine. I knew what his choice 
would be and loved it almost as much as he, but 
he had no idea that I wanted to have our portrait 
painted. 


As Mormons, we're told that at some future 
date we would give anything to obtain that 
which has become unobtainable. Hence, our in- 
terest in record-keeping. A portrait is an 
unusual type of record; it is more than a 
superficial likeness--it is representational 
art. A good portrait expresses not only the 
personalities of the subjects, but also the 
personality of the artist. Several things were 
important to us about the portrait. We wanted 
a good likeness; we wanted our personalities to 
be discernible. If superficial accuracy were 
enough, a good thoughtful photograph would do-- 
and it would be a lot more portable! We wanted 
a fine piece of art because there is something 
egotistical about being immortalized on canvas. 
And, more than an addition to a growing art 
collection, we wanted the experience of sitting 
for a portrait. 


It is readily apparent that the portrait is 
a possession, a thing; but even more we consider 
it an experience and process--an experience in 
self-confrontation and a process in which ques- 
tions such as "Who am I?" and "Do I see myself 
as others see me?" arose. We learned about and 
participated in a creative process; our self 
images changed a bit as we became the focus of 
attention. It challenged our notions of our- 
selves and our relationship. 


We chose as the artist Don Macfarlane, a 
faculty member of the art department of the lo- 
cal university and a member of the Church. The 
first couple of appointments were spent talking, 
comparing expectations and getting to know each 
other as painter and sitter. It's important 
that the painter get to know his sitter's per- 
sonality, and it was probably helpful that we 
were already friends. 


The most important work of the portrait is 
done before the artist ever touches canvas. 
The portrait must be considered a whole from 
the beginning. Don asked why we wanted the 
portrait, where it was to hang, and what pur- 
pose it was to serve. During these appoint- 
ments, words like "lifelike," "individualistic," 
"freshness," "yibrancy," "emotion," "coherency," 
"character," "interaction," and "sympathetic" 


kept popping up- 


A double portrait, or one of two equal 
figures, is the most difficult to execute. 
tendency is to subordinate one, figure in the 
interest of unity and balance. Or two rival 
pictures, crying to be cut in half, can emerge. 
Also, one head may be painted with greater ease 
and consistency than the other. Actual head 
sizes can be surprisingly different. Don, how- 
ever, seemed to overcome these problems easily. 


The 


We began the "sitting''--not for any drawing, 
but for photographs ! Photos were taken to give 
David and me some idea of how the various poses 
looked and as an additional source of informa- 
tion for Don. Don also took some preliminary 
written notes about color and tone in his own 
shorthand. Brush had not yet touched canvas. 


Next, preliminary sketches were begun. A 
good working drawing is not only good practice, 
but it also allows the artist to work on the 
portrait when the sitter isn't there, and that 
might be his most unharried work. The three 
charcoal sketches were each done in 45-50 min- 
utes in a casual, off-the-cuff atmosphere. 
Ironically, David prefers one of the sketches 
of me to the finished portrait. It has been 
framed and hangs in his office. 


One morning when I arrived for a sitting, 
the canvas had been stretched. We had never 
discussed size, but there it was--three feet by 
four feet. It was a shock to think of ourselves 
staring down from the wall “actual size shown." 
Bodies were roughly sketched and colors mixed. 
Work on the canvas was to begin, but only after 
several final details were ironed out. Light- 
ing proved to be a concern. A vast range of 
effects can be produced by various lighting al- 
ternatives. I learned a north window is the 
only one in the northern hemisphere where the 





e What 
Dress is an expression of personality 


light remains steady throughout the day. 
to wear? 
and part of the setting. Academic robes? Uni- 
form? Blue plaid dress? Of course, I settled 
on the dress, blue because I had been told the 
color should be flattering with hair, eyes, and 
skin. Next, the background and props were de- 
cided upon. We sat on stools without props. 
The floor of the studio was chalked in order 
that the picture could be set up quickly. 


By now, Don=was finally.ready to paint. 
and expnressianmegame a problem for me. How of- 
ten does anyone sit still without doing anything? 
Most of us are not accustomed to being scrutiniz- 
ed, visually measured, and studied for seemingly 
endless hours. The intense staring eventually 
came to be taken for granted, although I continu- 
ed to be concerned about my expression. How 
could I combine a natural look with a certain 
degree of restfulness? How could I avoid self- 
consciousness, probably my greatest problem? 

The expression must convey the personality, be 
natural, and be one that occurs frequently - 
Should I choose a toothy smile or a mysterious 
demeanor? What's natural to me? Serious e¢x- 
pressions are easier to paint and, so it is 
said, generally wear longer in a portrait 
portrait shows me with a slight smile, David 


with a serious introspective expression. 


Pose 


The 


As Don began painting, I was surprised to 
learn that a few apparently random and off- 
hand scrawls can construct the mouth; a blotch 
becomes the eye. A portrait can go through 
several stages of likeness--in 4 one-hour sit- 
ting! One brush stroke can completely alter 
the look of the head. I became aware that the 
artist either modifies, emphasizes or simpli- 
fies different features. If it strikes the 
painter as important, he focuses on it. I be- 
gan to go home to the mirror and study my face. 
I studied David's face. 


At this point, we were forced to be more 
honest about our physical selves--both the as- 
sets and the shortcomings. I gradually became 
aware that I was more concerned with my body 
image than David was What's my best feature? 
Should it be enhanced? What's my worst? 

Would the portrait convey our relationship to 
each other? 


We became more accepting oi attention, scru- 


tiny. We certainly became more comfortable in 
the public eye, celebrities in the art depart- 
ment. David was sitting at a snack bar near the 


university campus having lunch when a stranger 
asked, "Aren't you that guy having his portrait 
painted?" Art faculty members who knew us would 
comment to Don about the progress, critique the 
work and make suggestions. Who knows how many 
art classes it had been carted to? Obviously, 
Don did not mind showing his work in progress. 


Don put a mirror up 5° that we might see as 
he painted. After each sitting we spent a lot 
of time looking through the open door at the 
painting at the far end of the room. There is 
some controversy regarding whether the painter 
should allow the subject to see the work in 
progress. For me, it was helptul and satisfy- 
ing to see it daily because it involved me in 
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the work and allowed me to feel that I had con- 
tributed something to its ultimate success. 
David and I were able to put our finger, some- 
times literally, on something that wasn't quite 


right. 
also avoided that 


embarrassing moment of 


Our viewing the painting in progress 


truth 


that might have occurred at the end; moreover 
it kept us motivated. 


Sitting now became just that. 


We sat 


in the 


morning when, the light was right and we were 


supposedly fresh and relaxed. 


time was spent in 
scrutiny began. 


Considerab 


le 


setting up, and then the 


conversation; others were spent in almost 


silence. 
well. 


ly danced out to the hall. 
eye was pinked out, 
It seemed as i 
ed in most sessions, a few not mu 


note. 


occasion I couldn’ 


The three of us came 
Some sittings went well, 


and Don 1 
Others, as wh 
closed on a discourag 


t find any progress. 


Some mornings we had lively 


total 


to know each other 


iteral- 
en my 
ing 


f much had been accomplish- 
ch; and on one 
Occa- 


sionally, David and I sat together, but most of- 
the clothes we wished to be 
painted in only for the last few sessions. 


ten not. We wore 


It was important to keep the 


state in which it 


ticular day. 


out eye--it was not going right and 


couldn't be rework 


painting in a 


was easy to make alterations. 
Don knew when he could paint no more in a par- 


ed any more that day. 


This was the case with the pinked 
the oil 
Contin- 


ual tinkering can destroy the feeling and unity 


of the work. 


Unexpected prob 
deait with: Coord 


sitter became difficult. 
ped'' up when I changed 


lems were 


encountered and 


inating the light and the baby- 


Another problem 


"crop- 


hairdos in favor of the 


Dorothy Hamill look halfway through the por- 
t feat was maintaining my ex- 


trait. My greates 
pression the morni 


ng the bee flew in. 


When the 


painting was completed, Don noticed that I 
wasn't wearing wedding rings in the portrait. 
me make a trip to the uni- 


Rather than having 
versity, David sim 
Don's studio and h 


After all the t 
analysis, not 
does the portrait 
spective, serious, 


to a pleasant-looking woman. 


some psychological 


ply carried the r 
e painted them on. 


ime, scrutiny, and self- 


to mention endless sitting, 
An intro- 


look like? Big- 


ings to 


what 


thoughtful man seated next 


relationship establishe 


tween us, and Don has injected his subject 


viewpoint into the 


We were part of 


work. 


a creative process, wit 


to Don's struggle between his own artistic 


dividuality and our expectations. 


ing and delightful 
tools, 
those tools and to 
to create. 


Criticisms we m 
are of degree, not 
happier facial exp 


a smaller portrait. 


even more minor--h 


The painter not 
ters, which he has 


to see his distinctive 


It's fa 


We feel there is 


d be- 
ive 


ness 
in- 
scinat- 


to watch an artist ply his 


way of handl 


experience the moods he 


ight have? Our criticis 

kind, I'd prefer 4 bit 
ression and, you guessed 
David's criticisms ar 
e wants pinker cheeks! 


only has to please his 
done, but also all the 


ing 
tries 

ms 
it-- 


e 


sit- 
family 
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Based on a recent experience of the author, 
the following is "addressed to those who some- 
times struggle, as I do, to define for themselves 
and explain to others the position of a full-time 
homemaker." 


"Hello, Nancy? This is Susan, Susan Jamison." 
(Susan . . . six years ago, in my pre-college, 
pre-marriage, pre~baby era. Our senior year 
in high school . . six light years ago!) 
"Susan! Hello!" 

"Of course, it's Susan Meyers now, but none 
of the old gang remembers that. How are you?" 

"Well, fine. It's nice to hear from you." 
(There were about a dozen of us that Golden 


Year, counting the guys. We all stayed 
close for a year or two after graduation.) 


"Don and I are back in town for the weekend. 
We're both still students. I'm hoping to get 
into med school." 

"Really? if anybody 
does." 


You'll make it, Susan, 


(Now, that seunds intelligent. Was I really 
one of the ringleaders in those fast-paced 
after-party discussions we used to have, 
about Nixon and McGovern, gun control, 


The Phone Call 


right to life?) 
"So, how's the little mother?" 


(Ugh. I cringe when I'm called that. Does 
a woman grow shorter after she has a baby?) 


"Things are going well for us." 


"I'll bet Ryan's growing fast 
you busy?" 


. keeping 


(He is, and so are a dozen other things. 
How do I tell her about my . . . what does 
a housewife call them? Projects? I do 
more than chase Ryan and wash dishes, but 
it never fits into a three-line job de- 
scription. Do I say, "I have a really neat 
filing system?" Or, "I wrote the Sunday 
School Christmas program?") 


"Ryall is growing like a weed. He even walks 
a little, if we stand back and plead hard 
enough!" 


"Sounds fun. Well, what are you doing to keep 


busy?" 
(Is she pressing me for an answer? Maybe 
just running out of questions. I'll make 


a stab at this.) 


"I teach a group of girls in the youth pro- 
gram at our church. We've been making a film 
Original script, all our own photography. It's 





“Smile” cont. 


and friends--everyone who sees the portrait. 
Most..of our viewers like it. A few level the 
wiessic criticisms of too old or too serious, 
or both. Everyone is entitled to the expression 
of opinions and enthusiasms, and so we have 
found that the portrait is a great conversation 
piece. 


A few viewers are perplexed as to why we 
would commission a portrait. We feel, maybe 
egotistically, that we have brought art "closer 
to the people."'" Admittedly, to some it has been 
a bit of a jolt to wander into the dining room 
and be confronted by IT. But we think we've 
done our bit to break the taboo of--or prejudice 
against--portrait work. Art is not the exclu- 
Sive preserve of the elite. David and I wanted 
to help demonstrate that. 


It has been difficult enough for me to allow 
even my friends to see the portrait, but when 
Don needed the painting for a one-man show at 
an out-of-state university, I experienced the 
same feelings I had had at the onset of the 
oroject, feelings I thought I had resolved: 

‘Do I want to be on display like that? . . . Do 
[ want a three by four foot, mute static paint- 
ing of myself viewed by strangers?" Perhaps 

the portrait is static, but it has shown me 

that I am not. I probably could not have allow- 
-d myself to be painted ten years ago. Others' 
pinions would certainly have held greater sway. 


So we have another piece for our collection. 
Three spotlights shine down on us in the dining 
‘oom. Our children probably won't fight to in- 
erit it. It's probably not the crowning 
chievement of Don's career. But our initial 
xXpectations have been met and exceeded. Sit- 
ing for a portrait has contributed to the grow- 
ng fund of our marital experience by teaching 
is not only about ourselves, but also about 
ach other. I now know more about David's self 
mage and he about mine, and I have a better 
dea of how he views me. Just as important, the 
ortrait reconfirms our conviction that joy, 
leasure, and learning are possible from good 
it. And we have come to the startling realiza- 
ion that even we--David and Julie Smart--can be 
he subjects of good art. 


Julie Smart 
Greeley, Colorado 





really been fun." 
"Oh, that helps." 


(Helps? Helps what? - PASS THE TIME? Does 
she mean it "gives me something worthwhile 
to do"?) 


"Tell me what you've been doing, Susan." 


"I've gone back for my second degree. 
biology. Don's in computers, and he works right 
on campus. We get to see each other several 
times a day, sometimes for lunch." 


Micro- 


"That would be great." 


"Listen, it's dinnertime and you're probably 
busy. I just wanted to say hi. It's time for 
another reunion, isn't it?" 


"It is, Susan. Thanks for taking time to 


call." 
"Take care of that family, Goodbye!" 
"Bye I"! 
(Hmm. 


I have the feeling that something was 
missing there. She was right about one 
thing--I am in the middle of fixing dinner. 
And there goes Ryan, crawling toward the 
wet cement outside. Go, little mother-- 
to the rescue!) 


Nancy Hart Metheny 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Third “Degree “Burns 


I actually think my husband is going to gradu- 
ate this year. I'm not sure of the appropriate 
celebration for the event, but at the very*least 
it should include the London Philharmonié€;°%a 
five-hour firework display, and filet mignon for 
everyone. 


I anticipate all sorts of changes as our fam- 
ily adjusts to non-student status. 
dren, it will require a revamping of their "play- 
ing house'' routine. No longer will my three-year 
old son put on his baseball hat and announce to 
his sisters, "I'm going to school now. See you 
tomorrow.'' The explanation of their intense 
scribbling ("Quiet, I'm taking a test!") will 
have to be altered, and their squeals of recog- 
nition as we drive through campus ("'Look!! 

That's where Daddy lives!'') will hopefully wane. 


As for me, I can hardly wait to go to a doc- 
tor's office. For eight years I have tolerated 
the painful task of filling out forms. I will 
joyfully relinquish that all-too-familiar little 
scenario: "Husband's Occupation?" asks the re- 
ceptionist loudly. "Student,'' I whisper. The 
heretofore bent head rises, the eyes widen--(and 
I wonder if I should sell tickets to all of the 
patients in the waiting room). Always the re- 
ceptionist is hard of hearing. Always she shakes 
her head in disbelief as she notes "Number of 
Children" and "Balance Due." 


Our postman will love us; we will be able to 
get a smaller mailbox. All of that junk mail-- 
i.e. entry blanks for "American Student of the 
Year," free copies of "Who's Who in Graduate 
School," "Acme Fool-Proof Test Taking Tips''-- 
will find other resting places, and we will be 
free to enjoy The Reader's Digest and our bills. 


Undoubtedly, my husband will have the greatest 
adjustment of all. He's been going to school 
since he was six years old and now, twenty-six 
years, four pre-schoolers, and one hysteric wife 
later, he's going to close a pretty big chapter 
in his book of life. 


I'm going to be famous once his dissertation 
gets published. Right there in the front page 
is a page full of grateful acknowledgements, and 
I'm the grand finale: "And finally, I wish to 
express sincere gratitude and appreciation for 
my dear wife, Lynette, without whose nagging, 
moaning, and complaining this project would not 
have been possible." 


I'm really looking forward to graduation. Oh, 
but won't that be a day! I'm sure my husband 
will be stunning in his cap and gown, draped 
with the robes of a surviving doctor of philos- 
ophy. We'll all shed a few tears and hug each 
other and pose here and there with big smiles. 

I might lose sight of him in the big crowd, but 
when it's his turn to walk up there and shake 


For our chil-- 


hands and receive THE DIPLOMA, I feel certain 
that the ceiling of the auditorium will open up 
and the Mormon Tabernacle Choir will sing "Hal- 
leluia.'' Thereafter, I'll be able to locate him 
in the crowd of millions by the twinkling golden 
glow. 


But the real ceremony will come later that 
night when everyone else is asleep. I'll put on 
my jogging shorts and sneak downstairs. All the 
needed items will be retrieved from their hiding 
places in the cellar. First, I'll get out our 
biggest garbage can and start a fire with back 
issues of the school paper. Each item will be 
tossed into the blaze with a ceremonial kiss. 
First, an off-brand can of tuna, then the cou- 
pons for "Hot-Dog Helper," a ream of notebook 
paper, our typewriter, and the formula-stained 
rough draft of the dissertation. In will go my 
Sunday dress (alias my high school graduation 
outfit), my husband's desk calendar, my own re- 
cipe for meatless pot roast, and the family car. 
When the flames die down, I'll run around the 
block tossing pens and pencils, throw a tomato 
at the "'Slow--School Zone" sign, and toilet pap- 
er our house with computer paper. I will cap 
off the festivities by eating a pound of butter. 


There are those who have gone before me who 
shake their heads and prophesy from their own 
experience that life as a professor's wife is 
just as bad as life as a student's wife. I'm 
warned that the future holds only new junk mail, 
new papers, new budget pains, and TENURE. "Don't 
get your hopes up," they say. "You're just grad- 
uating from one set of problems to another."" I 
know all that. I'm prepared for the transition. 
But the fact of the matter is: I've had it with 
the frying pan--bring on the fire! 


Lynette K. Allen 
Newmarket, New Hampshire 
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The Varieties of Mormon 


The Mormon Experience: A History of the Latter- 
day Saints, Leonard Arrington and Davis Bitton, 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1979, $15.00. 


There is one major flaw in this new offering 
by Arrington and Bitton: the subtitle, "A His- 
tory of the Latter-day Saints."' This marvelous- 
ly put-together book is far more than its title 
Suggests--a history of the LDS Church. It is 
truly that which its title suggests, a laying 
bare of Mormon experience. It makes little dif- 
ference whether one is "in" or "out" of the Mor- 
mon Church when reading this book since it calls 
upon all disciplines and draws into itself an 
array of experiences. 


By the time one has read 75 pages, it has 
become clear that this is a book written with 
extensive knowledge, experience, and background 
in many fields which are cognates of history. 

I single out page 75 only because it is at that 
point one is aware of the writers! knowledge of 
the theological work of Rienhold Niebuhr and the 
constant struggle of all religious groups with 

the balance of love, justice, freedom and power 


The introductory remarks to this work include 
what might be considered a useless disclaimer 
In fact, one could question whether or not the 
authors "protest too much," This book needs 
neither apology nor apologia. It is uncommonly 
lucid and can easily stand on its own binding 
under scrutiny from within and without the 
Church. 


Arrington and Bitton have done much to make 
this book accessible to the non-Mormon reader 
by including pronunciations, definitions, superb 
bibliographical annotations and ancillary appen- 
dices and notes. Examples of this can be found 
throughout the text, but specifically included 
are "an instrument of translation" instead of 
the unfamiliar Urim and Thummim, and the use of 
"Mrs ."' rather than the Mormonspeak "sister," 
which turns off the reader who has not mastered 
the language eccentricities of Mormondom. 


In its own way, this is also a courageous 
book, exposing as it does the arguments of op- 
ponents of Mormonism. Here one finds no eva- 
sion of the issues which have plagued Mormonism 
through the years. Problems such as "the char- 
acter of Joseph Smith," "church beliefs regard- 
ing Blacks and women," "the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre," "rebaptism,"' and even the wisdom of 
setting out in winter to cross the plains with 
Brigham Young are approached with openness and 
discussed in the context of their time. Arring- 
ton and Bitton write with confidence and seem 
well aware that truth stands on its own and that 
honest scholarship will always elucidate truth 
rather than deny or defame it. They are, con- 
sequently, able to approach with reasoned argu- 
ment blatantly anti-Mornon literature. Only 
those with certitude can risk undertaking “such 
a book as this and make it work as successfully 
as these two men have. 


One of the chapters which is especially in- 
teresting and well done is entitled, "The Ap- 
peals of Mormonism.’ Nowhere has the lived ex- 
perience of the nineteenth-century American been 
made more clear than in this chapter. Especially 
impressive is the understanding of the literary 
tenor of the time, which Arrington and Bitton 
portray vividly to allow the reader to under- 
stand how/why the Book of Mormon could be looked 
upon by the farm folk of upstate New York as a 
compelling work of literature intensely inter- 
esting to read. It helps to be reminded that 
at that time there was no proliferation of 
novels, histories or epics so that the Bible 
(dare one say "even the Bible’) was viewed as 
exciting adventure--even by those rejecting 
Christian theology. The first time I read the 
Book of Mormon, I classified it with those in- 
sufferably long ltussian novels whose characters 
I could never remember from beginning to end. 

I recall trying to anglicize the names to make 
them more memorable. The acknowledgement of 
this dilemma and the comprehensive explanation 
of the nineteenth-century mental climate in this 
chapter is immensely satisfying. 


Experience 


The Mormon Experience contains no cheap, 
easy explanations of ideas which have, in the 
past, been troublesome in Mormon/non-Mormon 
relationships. The issues of Mormon/Amerindian 
relationships, the matter of polygamy and the 
questions of Mormon women today are met head-on 
with a literary flair which is appealing, and 
with a solid foundation of historical 
theology. No judgment is levied against those 
women who, in the late days of this twentieth 
century, are already "pushing on the boundaries, 
trying different options, and resisting an ex- 
cessively narrow conception of their role" 
(p. 240). If anything, these writers proudly 
display the past accomplishments of LDS women 
to broaden the understanding or misunderstanding 
of those who woula confuse the cultural norms 
of the Intermountain West with Mormon doctrine. 


The final chapter of this good book is en- 
titled "Group Personality: The Unsponsored 
Sector." One is completely unprepared for its 
content. I cannot think of another book, paper, 
or article which views Mormons through the prism 
of variety in quite the way this chapter does 
it. While chronicling events of modern Mormon- 
dom, it never disintegrates into a tiresome 
list of "Mormon achievements."' With style and 
pride, it would seem, Arrington and Bitton hold 
before the reader (and one would hope before 
the world as well) the possibilities of diver- 
sity in the Latter-day Saint family of faith. 
With great good humour these two friends and 
colleagues close their book with a brief dis- 
course on the possible heterogeneity of saints 
both of the Iron Rod and of the Liahona types. 


For the non-LDS readership, this last chap- 
ter should finally end the ludicrous idea that 
there is a Mormon "'type.'' For LDS readers, it 
can provide the courage and liberation needed 
to work out one's own relationship to the 
Church, to the gospel, and to fellow/sister 
Mormons. Buy two! Give one to a friend. 


Adele Brannon McCollum 
New York, New York 


Early Temples: An Architectural Analysis 


The Early Temples of the Mormons: The Architec- 
ture of the Millennial Kingdom in the American 
West, Laurel B. Andrew, State University of New 
York Press, Albany, 1978. 


In this new and interesting work on Mormon 
temples, Laurel B. Andrew tries to show how the 
architectural patterns and styles of the Kirt- 
land, Nauvoo, St. George, Logan, Manti and Salt 
Lake Temples evolved, both out of their histori- 
cal context and from existing prototypes in other 
contemporary buildings. In Early Temples, one 
of the few works by a non-Mormon on the value of 
early Mormon temple architecture, Ms. Andrew : 
takes the development of temple evolution seri- 
ously, giving it a place with other American 
religious buildings, which is something few 
scholars have done. 


Culled from her doctoral thesis, this book 
examines why certain architectural styles were 
perhaps chosen, modified, or eclectically assimu- 
lated by Presidents Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young and the architect-builders they appointed 
to oversee the temple design and construction. 


The book is illustrated with many maps, 
drawings and photographs, some of which are 
published for the first time. Included as well 
is a text which historically traces the back- 
ground of the Mormons from their beginnings in 
Palmyra to their eventual immigration west to 
the Great Basin. 


With all its merits as a new source in archi- 
tectural criticism, this book falls short of 
its potential. Its major fault is that Ms. An- 
drew has become so involved with Mormon history 
that she forgets the primary purpose of her 
work. Mormons will find the majority of her 
historical’ writing a rehash, taken from ques- 
tionable sources. Drawing largely from Fawn 
Brodie's No Man Knows My History, a source Mor- 
mons ‘generally regard as extremely tenuous, 
and her own conclusions concerning the Book of 
Mormon and the place of Freemasonry within the 
development of the temple rites, she discredits 
her conclusions by failing to footnote ade- 
quately her primary sources, or by declining to 
elaborate or corroborate events from other 
sources. 


Some of her ideas are interesting, however. 
Beginning with the Kirtland Temple, the author 


comments on why it copies the New England Late 
Colonial style: 

"Clearly, the Mormons did not start out with 
an ‘a priori’ concept of 'style.' They simply 
adopted features of various styles which could 
be combined to create a beautiful building, fol- 
lowing the usual pattern of the migrant, who 
tends to construct in his new environment the 
architectural forms with which he is familiar." 


The evolution of the Nauvoo Temple is less 
clear. Ms. Andrew asserts that William Weeks, 
the builder/architect under the direction of 
Joseph Smith, had access to architectural hand- 
books which were in use at the time. These 
books contributed to some of the changes that 
the temple plans went through before its erec- 
tion. In addition, she states that in the Nau- 
voo Temple "the first appearance of an archi- 
tectural symbolism with some influence from 
theology" occurred, a symbolism with some in- 
fluence from Freemasonry. A Masonic lodge had 
been organized in Nauvoo. Ms. Andrew continues, 
"Smith simply appropriated those Masonic ele- 
ments which were applicable to Mormonism . 
--hence the use of sun, moon, and star motifs 
on the outside of the temple. It is evident 
from other work that Masonic symbols were used 
both on the Nauvoo Temple--such as the weather- 
vane, which had a compass and a square over the 
angel--and later buildings-~such as the Salt 
Lake Temple, which has the all-seeing eye and 
sun, moon, and star motifs, as well as ZCMI 
stores, the Spring City Endowment House, and 
various tabernacles (see Sunstone, vol. 4, no. 
3). However, while Ms. Andrew shows that 
some of these symbols derive from Masonry, she 
neither adequately informs us of their original 
Masonic meaning nor of their transformed Mormon 
meaning. While they are quite obviously employed 
in the Nauvoo and Salt Lake Temples, the lack of 
such symbols on the St. George, Logan, and Manti 
Temples, all completed before the Salt Lake Tem- 
ple, leaves a void and a question: why were the 
symbols no longer used? 


The St. George, Logan, and Manti Temples are 
not treated with as much depth, either histori- 
cally or architecturally, as previous temples. 
To be fair, it must be noted that Ms. Andrew's 
treatment of the Manti Temple is quite good. 
She brings to light the relationship of the 
building to its difficult site, and shows how 





Preliminary design for the Nauvoo Temple. 


its architect, William H. Folsom, obtained a 
successful solution. 


In spite of these criticisms, The Early Tem~ 
ples of the Mormons is an important work and 
should be read. Mormons tend to become jaun- 
diced to evaluation or criticism of temple ar- 
chitecture because of the sacred nature of the 
ordinances that take place within them. The 
building and the ceremony become intertwined-- 
emotionally, spiritually, and intellectually-- 
for nearly all Mormons. The ability to perceive 
the architecture of that structure as separate 
from the ceremony,- and worthy of praise or 
criticism as a building, has been lost. Laurel 
B. Andrew helps us understand why our temples 
look the way they do. The book obviously does 
not answer all the questions. But with some 
luck, this work may act as a starting point 
for other, more complete and revelatory analy- 
ses to come. 

Renee Tietjen 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Passage from Fear to Trust 


Naomi, Berniece Rabe, Bantam Books, New York, $1.25. 


Naomi is the story of a ten year old girl's 
fight to find herself. Naomi has been filled 
with fears by adults. This is a book that skill- 
fully describes the evolution of faith as her 
fear turns into trust. 


Because her mother has instilled in her the 
fear that she will end up being a burden on 
her mother like her Aunt Wilma has been, whom 
she happens to resemble, Naomi seeks the advice 
of a fortune teller as a sort of second opinion 
on what will happen to her life. The teller 
reluctantly tells Naomi that she will die before 
her fourteenth birthday. Naomi is desperate not 
to believe either her mother's or the fortune 
teller's prognostication, and seeks out her old- 
er brother, who inadvertently gives her the clue 
to how she should handle her life when he talked 
about their dog: "Spot's number's not up. 
Don't you know that he's been such a good old 
dog that God jist had to add on to his number?" 
Naomi decided that this was her answer--that 
she would be so good God would add on to her 
"number." In spite of this resolve, she feels 
that she doesn't know where to begin to make 
real plans for her life. Wer nurse friend, 
Sarah, helps her determine what she's good at, 
and helps her to set a goal for herself. 


However, since many other prophecies of the 
fortune teller have been fulfilled, doubts nag 
at Naomi. As she goes to bed the night before 
her fourteenth birthday, she is suddenly struck 
by the thought that her mother's meanness to her 
is caused by the same kind of fear she is ex- 
periencing. She realizes that "It's fear that 
makes people suffer and suffer and suffer."' 

In another insight, Naomi recognizes that set- 
ting a goal is almost the same as a fortune 
teller's prophesying. A goal, she tells her 
younger cousins, is "this thing that you plan 
all by yourself. You decide jist what you want 
to have happen, and it will happen." Naomi 
doesn't know how or why it works, but she just 
knows that no one else can set her goals for 
her by telling her how she will turn out. 


Naomi's victory in the end is her discovery 
of free agency: she is the one who can and 
Must set her own goals, rather than allowing 
others to define her life, This evolution from 
debilitating fear to the real freedom that 
choice brings is one many of us never achieve, 


I read this book at a time of inner turmoil 
in my life, and I identified totally with 
Naomi, despite the difference in our ages. I 
too had fearful parents who had no faith in me 
and who rejected my differences. I too kept 
trying to prove to myself that I was good de- 
Spite their opinion that I was a failure. But 





Watch for the Morning, Elisabeth Macdonald, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1978, $9.95. 


The fictional life of Kate Hamilton is, in 
some ways, a study of the effect on a human be- 
ing of a lifetime of hardship--physical and emo- 
tional. Through backbreaking pioneer toil and 
the emotional taxation of polygamy, Kate's emo- 
tions slowly curdle. 


Elisabeth Macdonald's watch ror the Morning 
calls up the discussions we have all had on 
pioneer hardship. "How did they stand it?" we 
ask ourselves. "How did they survive the physi- 
cal hardship and the emotional wrenching of 
polygamy?" Historians argue both ways--that 
those burdens took the same costly toll they 
would take on us today, or, on the other hand, 
that privation and obedience were so integral 
to the pioneers' lives that their emotions 
smothered. Certainly there are journal pas- 
Sages to support both sides. 


Ms. Macdonald argues for the former. Raised 
as a Mormon in Vernal, Utah, Ms. Macdonald 
apparently got the idea for this book when read- 
ing the handwritten autobiography of a woman an- 
cestor. She couldn't believe the woman's appar- 
ent acceptance of her hard lot, so she began 
exploring through fiction the possible emotional 
journey of the ancester. 


In the story itself there is really nothing 
new. Kate, who lived a poor life as a servant 
in England, fell in love with the stalwart Elder 
Burns Hamilton, who had converted her. They 
married and traveled with the wave of British 
convert-emigrants to Utah, where the ambitious 


I saw, after reading the book, that I was no 
further along than Naomi was when she asked 
Sarah, "What am I goin' to do If only I : 
knew how to start thinkin', how to start plannin'." 
I gave Naomi to my twelve-year-old daughter, 
hoping to inspire her at least to surpass fear, 
to avoid the paralysis I felt. The review she 
wrote at my request was enlightening: 


"Naomi was a good person and tried hard al- 
though the fortune teller said she would die 
before her fourteenth birthday. If the fortune 
teller hadn't told her her fate, she wouldn't 
have tried so urgently to be good. So it's 
somewhat good that Naomi was told,her fate. It 
makes you think that however bad you think your 
family is to you, Naomi had it worse. Her 
mother was so afraid that her daughters wouldn't 
get married and that they wouldn't be good wives 
that she forced them to learn to be good. 
Naomi's mother thought the only way to get Naomi 
and her sister good was to punish them. If you 
have a hard time growing up, a great book to read." 


I'd been trying so hard all year to encourage 
my daughter to find interests and pursue them, 
but what she'd felt was that she wasn't "good"! 
enough to please me. I was disappointed by her 
reaction, not because it pinpointed the fact 
but 


that she felt I was being tough on her, 

rather because she didn't receive the same sort 
of inspiration to search for and find herself 
that Naomi had given me. Yet I couldn't express 


why the book had touched me so deeply to her, 
so I set it aside. 


In the time since setting Waomi aside, I have 
faced and examined many of my fears. As I re- 
read it, I realized how similar I was to Naomi's 
mother. I neither downgraded my children nor 
hit them to get them to behave, but I wasn't 
trusting of them. I wanted to provide them 
with everything I could so they would grow up 
feeling secure, loved and important. But I 
wanted to do it all for them and feared that I 
couldn't. When I re-read Naomi, I realized I 
can't guarantee security for my children. I can 
only do it for myself, and in so doing provide 
an example of faith and trust and giving as 
Sarah did for Naomi. 


To me, then, Naomi is obviously a book for 
mothers as well as daughters. It's a book about 
fear and trust, superstition and faith, con- 
formity and individuality. Each character is 
marvelously portrayed, non-judgmentally and with 
sympathy, with their strengths and weaknesses. 
When I first read it, I wanted to know Berniece 
Rabe and talk to her as my mother. As I re-read 
it, I wanted to meet and know her as a friend. 


Heather Cannon 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


A Woman’s Lot 


Burns demonstrated his devotion to the church by 
entering into polygamy. Kate learned to accept 
the pain that came with the first sickly, widow- 
ed sister-wife, but she couldn't bear the young 
thing who reawakened Burns's Passion. 


Kate shifted her emotional allegiance to her 
eldest son, Brigham, and in the ensuing years car- 
ried the burden of the large household and of the 
serious difficulties of her children--through the 
love struggle of daughter Mary Ann for the Indian 
boy Tom who was raised by the Hamiltons. 


While the book too often descends into senti- 
mentalism ("Shining tomorrows stretched before 
her." p. 11), it is definitely a "good read." 
Some of the description is rich, and the plot 
moves quickly. The book is not the great Mor- 
mon novel, but then it doesn't set out to be. 


Particularly in its last half, the books has 
elements of the gothic. Leslie Fiedler, in his 
masterful Love and Death in the American Novel, 
writes that the untold tale at the heart of the 
gothic is "incest--incest of brother and sister- 
daughter bred out of an original incest of mother 
and son--the breach of the primal taboo and the 
offence against the father!" (p. 129) That theme 
is explored in Kate's love for her son Brigham 
and Mary Ann's love for her half-brother Tom. 


Kate's attachment to Brigham is born out of a 
kind of "familiarity breeds contempt" for her 
husband, She comes to know that his birthright 
claim to authority over her and her children is 
hollow, as is the game of power and ambition he 
plays with other men high in the church. This 








Profile: Berniece Rabe 


Berniece Rabe's background, both as a person 
and as an author, is full of the unexpected. 
She began her writing career at the unlikely 
age of forty, when she enrolled in her first 
creative writing class. As her first assign- 
ment, she wrote the first chapter of her first 
book, Rass. When her teacher asked, "Where 
is the rest of the book?" she went home and 
wrote it. With some urging from her teacher, 
Berniece sent the book to McGraw-Hill, who 
honored her with a two-page rejection. She 
and Rass then attended an Indiana State Univer- 
sity writers' conference in 1971 and won the 
prize for best novel. She was subsequently 
contacted by a New York agent, and Rass was 
published in 1973, and has been followed by a 
book every year since. 


Berniece's first four books--kass, Naomi, 
The Girl with No Name, and The Orphans--are set 
in the tough, rural 1930's background in which 
she was raised. Berniece lost her mother at 
the age of one. After her father remarried, 
she became the third youngest of the household 
with nineteen siblings, half-siblings, and step- 
siblings. Her step-mother was a bitter, over- 
worked farm woman, her father a hard-working, 
non-communicative farmer. 


In startling contrast to her upbringing, 

Berniece left home to go to Chicago to become 

a professional model. She met her future hus- 
band, Walter, a soldier, while in Panama on a 
modeling assignment. Walter is now vice-presi- 
dent of a diamond tool company, and they have 
three grown sons and a high school age daughter. 
Berniece obtained her college degree by attend- 
ing night classes over a ten-year period while 
her children were growing up. 


The strained family relationships portrayed 
in Berniece's books reflect the strife of her 
own early years. But the good moments left 
their imprint, too. Just as "Little Adam" in 
The Orphans finds refuge in a noisy family re- 
union, Berniece takes pleasure in crowding 
friends and relatives into her own warm home. 
Christmastime invariably includes a dozen din- 
ner guests and Berniece's homemade marzipan. 
The guests of honor are always the children, 
especially her own five grandchildren. 


Berniece loves children of all ages, with 
all ranges of gifts and disadvantages. She 
has written two picture books which will soon 
be published: Balancing Girl, inspired by her 
granddaugher, Rochelle, is about the accomplish- 
ments of a physically handicapped child; Mis- 
takes are for Learning is a first-person narra- 
tive of an eight year old slow learner. 


Berniece's Church affiliation began just af- 
ter World War II when two LDS missionaries de- 
cided to begin tracting in Elgin, Illinois. 

The first door they knocked on was the Rabes'. 
After a few months of intense resistance and 
persistent studying, Berniece and Walter joined 
the Mormon Church. The Rabe family became the 
nucleus and strength of the Elgin Branch. In 
return, the Church has had a profound and posi- 
tive influence on Berniece's family and personal 
life. 

Cheryl McClellan 

Elgin, Illinois 


Photograph by Stefanie Mussatti 


is a common theme of women's literature--the 
maturing woman's insight beyond her husband's 
facade to his inner powerlessness, or impotence. 


Leslie Fiedler writes of the gothic, "There 
is a sense in which the evil principle is mythi- 
cally male." While there is no real villain in 
Watch for the Morning, Burns Hamilton comes 
close. His self-righteousness, blind ambition 
and even his lust dissolve the true Marriage 
bond with Kate that he thinks the temple has 
made indissoluble. 


By the time the Marriage succumbs, Kate is 
feeling more anger and bitterness than pain. 
She doesn't stop; her family doesn't go away; 
her work doesn't end. But the hardship and toil 
soften--just a little bit. 


Chris Rigby Arrington 
New York, New York 
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°How “We Spend Our Time: An°Urban ‘Pioneer 


Three generations of the Alan Cannon family 
of Blackfoot, Idaho, gathered this summer to 
celebrate the fiftieth birthday of their daugh- 
ter, sister, mother, etc. At this party held 
in her honor, an event which is a family tradi- 
tion, Charlotte Cannon Johnston delighted in 
being in the same room with so many people who 
loved her and whom she loved. ''Remember who 
you are" had been the refrain called out as she 
ran for the school bus, went on dates, or set 
off to college. She was grateful for her family 
and heritage, and the sense of identity they 
gave--even though she had to move far away to 
discover how much she belonged. 


Charlotte Cannon Johnston is an old time 
urban pioneer. She and her husband Pete came 
to Chicago in 19S9 for a residency in psychia- 
try, part of a wave of Utah-Idaho Mormons mi- 
grating for educational opportunities. Unlike 
many of their peers who returned to Zion when 
they finished school, the Johnstons stayed on, 
choosing to build their lives and rear their 
children in the big city. 


Charlotte's life in Hyde Park, an integrated 
academic community including the University of 
Chicago, fifteen minutes from Chicago's "loop," 
is in marked contrast to her early life on the 
Blackfoot farm. Mormon culture dominated that 
environment, where the pioneer tradition was 
still strong. All four of her grandparents 
came from big polygamous unions, and their 
descendants were and are proud of it. 


Charlotte, who was named for her great grand- 
mother, was the eldest of six in her family. 
Her strong-minded parents occasionally differed 
on some topics, but’ the gospel was central 
in the home, right along with the values of 
family, education and work. Although her father 
was actually in insurance, he bought the farm so 
the boys would learn to work. Charlotte studied 
the piano, riding a laundry truck for 25 miles 
to take her lessons and returning on a bus. The 
family travelled together to insurance conven- 
tions, but while the father stayed in hotels, 
the rest of the family saved money by camping 
out, taking advantage of chances to visit San 
Francisco, Quebec, Bamff, Yosemite. Charlotte's 
mother would take off for Salt Lake City "at 
the drop of a hat," frequently taking her chil- 
dren out of school to accompany her. 


All the children graduated from college, as 
might be expected in this striving family, and 
all but Charlotte served missions for the 
Church. The subliminal pressure to excel was 
constant. "Where much is given, much is expect- 
ed" was another oft-repeated family motto. 
Charlotte graduated with honors from BYU, an 
English major with a minor in music, was Associ- 
ated Women's President, and in the honors society. 
Although she made many choice friends in col- 
lege, she still felt that she was very shy, an 
infrequent dater who was afraid of boys. When 
she was honored as "the friendliest girl on 
campus ,"' she was not at the dance, but home 
shining shoes. 


"ALL of us with chilaren, 
rats: thim th Hus areca 
pari Sow 
Give od pitta we A ts 
them develop Sale ee 


ships with school 


he Pie C. Johnston 


“Planning “My “Day 


"I have always been very time conscious, 
filling each day to the brim and being hap- 
piest when I had more than I could possibly 
get done without careful planning. I try 
to live more spontaneously than I did in 
earlier years, but still find I'm happier 
and get more accomplished if I have ongoing 
activities that give shape to my life. 
University classes, Relief Society responsi- 
bilities, weekly letters to my children, or 
giving a party are such activities. It 
usually takes a party for me to get big 
cleaning projects done. 


"While the children are at school, I do 
creative projects or tasks that require concen- 
tration, such as planning agendas, preparing 
talks, or preparing for classes. I try to 
save activities that I can pick up or put down 
or share, such as cleaning and preparing meals, 
for when the children are home. I try hard to 
be available emotionally and physically to 
teenage children when they are home. I find 


A year after graduating from college, she 
lived at home, teaching English at a country 
high school for a year. Then she married Peter 
Johnston, and moved to Salt Lake City, where 
a seven-year period at school there took Pete 
worked three years until her son Jim was born 
and then "mostly stayed home."' It was the most 
difficult time of her life. She had always 
been on the go; she had been involved, program- 
med. She was frustrated because she had had 
lots of training, but felt she did not know 
how to be a mother. Her own mother had done 
many things, taking her home duties in stride. 
Charlotte felt very strongly that she should 
stay home and care for her child, but mother- 
hood caused a big adjustment in her life. 


She has also felt strongly about supporting 
her husband. Once in the early years of their 
marriage while she was in the temple, she had 
the impression she should support her husband 
more, and she has. She supported him in the 
decision to enter psychiatry, a field that felt 
right to him, and thinks the decision "made all 
the difference" in their lives. 


The Johnstons have four children, with only 
one teenager remaining at home. For twenty 
years now the family has lived in Chicago. 

They did not always intend to stay there, and 
still return "home'' every summer. They brought 
the Church with them and have always been stal- 
warts, even when they had to drive forty minutes 
through city traffic to meetings. 


Charlotte is stake president of the Relief 
Society, a job to which she brings considerable 
wisdom and imagination. She organized one of 
the first stake Relief Society workshops five 
years ago, which dealt with practical approaches 
to the very real problems women face. The idea 





such times most successful when they choose 
the manner and time of relating. 


"I'm usually available to Dave and Pete 
until they leave in the morning. I get 
breakfast in shifts. We make a real effort 
to have dinner together, although it means 
waiting until 7:00 or 8:00 at least twice 
a week on Pete's late days. 


"Since we have three area codes in our 
stake, I try to call counselors and other 
members before 8:00 for cheapest phone 
rates. This effort at economizing often 
conflicts with a smooth breakfast. 


"Peter does the washing. This plan 
works well because it's an isolated task 
that he can do when and how he wants. 


"With the pressures we seem to accumu- 
late, we make home evening an unstructured 


time--just sitting and talking together before 
the fire works best." 





has been copied since in several stakes and 
areas of the Church. Her innovative programs 
are shaped to the needs of the sisters under her 
care. 


The Johnstons live in a spacious ninety-year 
old home which they remodelled, uncovering the 
original oak woodwork. They have a blooming 
garden and access to some of the world's finest 
cultural attractions. They particularly enjoy 
the Art Institute, the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Goodman Theatre, and eating out at 
ethnic restaurants. 


Charlotte is in transition from her years 
of demanding motherhood to more participation 
outside of the home. She is currently working 
at the University of Chicago toward a master's 
degree as a reading specialist. She chose 
this field for its flexibility. She can tutor 
full or part-time, at home or at school, or not 
at all. While most of her good friends are 
Mormons, she has moved in the last few years 
into community activity, and lately feels com- 
fortable with people outside the Church. Re- 
cently she was president of a neighborhood 
association of over two hundred families who 
plan recreational activities for their adoles- 
cent children. 


The fiftieth birthday party, an evening of 
folksy humor, home-made music, and happy mem- 
ories was drawing to a close. Sincere tributes 
were paid by siblings, who commented on the 
strength of her example, her children, who 
applauded her ability to "stay loose," and 
her husband, who noted that she quickly makes 
friends for life. He summed up the feelings 
of many that evening as he said, "Charlotte 
is the most important person in my life." 


CLB 


isn’t easy, 
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‘Doing °Your Grapes 


I got into home canning by accident. It was 
a sparkling mid-October day, and I needed an ex- 
cuse to drive around a bit. In northeastern 
Ohio, sparkling October days are numbered,” and 
they are followed by grim November days which 
settle down quickly to the serious business of 
Winter. This particular fall day was, I was 
certain, the last lovely day of the season. 


Someone had mentioned Eddie's Fruit Farm and 
"grapes," and that gave rise to visions of rows 
and rows of bejeweled glass regimented imperi- 
ally in the brand-new pantry my husband was sup- 
posed to build. My industry would encourage 
his, I thought. 


Our ride in thé’ country was delightful. The 
ground was a bit soggy, but the temperature was 
perfect, the sun shone, the air was wonderful, 
and you could smell grape juice already. The 
children were fairly enthusiastic, and picking 
the grapes was kind of fun. We even enjoyed 
getting lost on the way home and drove all over 
the Chagrin River Valley looking, though not 
very hard, for a road that would take us west 
to the Heights. 


When at last we carried our harvest home I 
found myself with forty pounds of grapes and 
not the least idea of what to do with them. 
That was when I discovered the home canning 
counterculture. With ward list in one hand, 
paper and pencil in the other, I canvassed the 
Relief Society for instructors. As it turned 
out, I could have forgotten about the paper and 
pencil. Canning recipes are almost never writ- 
ten down. They are transmitted as a part of a 
vast oral tradition. 


Home canners, the English teacher in me dis- 
covered, have their own language. Or at least 
their own dialect. When women speak of canning, 
for instance, they drop the definite article 
and use instead the second person singular pro- 
noun. It's never "the grapes" or even simply 
"grapes." It's always "your grapes."" It's also 
"your jars," "your lids," "your canner,'' and so 
on--even if you were borrowing everything. In 
addition to all this, when women speak of can- 
ning--which, incidently is referred to as "do- 
ing"--the use of the plural is modified. I was 
astonished that women who ordinarily speak of 
"children" and "hymnals," "lessons" and "the 
brethren" would suddenly tell you that they had, 
say, "five bushel" sitting out in the garage 
from which they expected to get "40 quart." 


Once past the language barrier, I found that 
specific directions were almost impossible to 
obtain. No one seemed willing to really specify 
amounts or temperatures or time, and there was no 
general agreement as to procedures or additives 
Everyone has a personalized method and SWEARS by 
it. After synthesizing the advice of three ar- 
dent home canners, I finally set out to "do my 
grapes."' I borrowed a steamer. Midnight, I was 
advised, is the ideal time to "do grapes."' Which 
was just as well, because by the time I got the 
kids to bed, jars out of the basement and washed 
and heated, rings located, the counters cleared, 
it was almost eleven o'clock on the eve of the 
Sabbath. Having come this far, there was nothing 
more to do but put "plenty" of water in the bot- 
tom of the steamer and "quite a few" grapes in 
the top, set the whole thing on "fairly high" 
heat, and wait "not too long." 


They were right! Steaming hot grape juice 
did, in fact, appear when I released the clamp on 
the spigot. But then I had to agonize over 
whether to cast my lot with the purists on the 
one hand, who only use the pristine juice that 
oozes out drop by precious drop all by itself, 
or throw in with the frugalists on the other, 
who advocate brutally smushing the grapes through 
a sieve and wringing out every last drop by hand. 
Whether or not to add sugar, and if so how much, 
Was another dilemma. This may seem trivial to 
some, but these are the kinds of decisions by 
which allegiances are drawn and friendships made 
secure or impossible. As for me and my house- 
hold, we are still in utter confusion. I did 
decide, finally and arbitrarily, to add a half 
a cup of sugar per quart, but I felt that by do- 
ing so I had betrayed all those who testify that 
true rewards come from sealing "your jars" up 
pure. And I did not look forward to facing them 
the next morning in Sunday School. 


> The grape juice was in fact, very good--"very 
licious" my two-year-old daughter described it-- 
although someone else's grape juice is undoubt- 
edly a little better. That led to more grape 





juice, as we found there was a supply of Last 
Good Days of the Season yet to go, and ultimate- 
ly, riding the crest of this wave of enthusiasm, 
to applesauce. 


"Doing your apples" turned out to be less dra- 
matic than "doing your grapes'' had been There 
was no scalding purple liquid gushing out all 
over a freshly waxed kitchen floor--just a pulpy 
mass of pink plopping unremarkably into sculp- 
tured glass Mason jars. 


"PINK?" Brian demanded one morning at break- 
fast. "I never saw pink applesauce before. It 
looks terrible!" 


"Well, you're seeing it now. Be quiet and 
eat." (This is Episode 24 of "A Little Bit of 
Heaven in Our Home"' called Mom-stays-up-all- 
night -making -~homemade-app] esauce-to-demonstrate- 
her-love-for-her-fami ly-and-now-the-children-are- 
showing-her-their-boundless-appreciation.) My 
husband was somewhat less outspoken, but hardly 
more enthusiastic. The family did have a point 
It looked like it had already’ been digested. 


I appealed to one of my mentors. "Kid, your 
Winesaps will sometimes do that to you. Get you 
some Mackintoshes out 'the Church Farm! ," she 


Suggested. The Church Farm (historic Johnson 
Farm it is) is a good hour and a half away, and 
we had just run out of Last Good Days. The ap- 
plesauce was never improved upon. Luckily we 
have 8-month-old twins who were willing to take 
their applesauce hot, cold, pink, slimy--any way 
they could get it, and it was decided that they 
should have the privilege of consuming it with 
their pablum--all 15 quart. 


My husband suggested that perhaps if I peeled 
and cored the apples by hand and then used a po- 
tato masher instead of the mechanical saucer 
and he can forget that. Maybe we'll have to 
skip apples next year. 


Despite these misadventures, however, I dis- 
covered that I really do enjoy home canning. Re- 
ally. Ido. My mother never did any--probably 
because her mother never did. I'm sure it can 
be successfully argued that you don't save a 
dime, what with jars and lids and rings and so 
on to buy, even if you don't go in for the big 
equipment like steamers and saucers and pressure 
canners. And then there's gasoline to consider 
for all those trips to the country and electri- 
city, not to mention the TIME which is unbeliev- 
able, and the BOTHER which is considerable. 
Still, I feel a sense of kinship with all of 
those women in Kirtland, and Nauvoo, and Far 
West, and Richfield and Logan and Parawan, who 
did can, and who always have. And it is so thor- 
oughly satisfying to see those jars lined up on 
the counter and to listen from the living room 
for that resounding "Plunk" when the lids seal. 


Cooking is a labor that is generally doomed 
to impermanence. Almost anything you can spend 
your time doing lasts longer than cooking--an 
afternoon's work devoured by sundown. Except 
when you can. Then you can line up your quart 
jars and your pint jars and your jelly glasses 
all winter long and chortle softly to yourself 
with smug satisfaction. 


And when you bring one of those jars upstairs 
(the pantry never did get finished, all that in- 
dustry notwithstanding), and hold it up to the 
kitchen window to check it out, and open it, lis- 
tening for the hissss . . . and take a sniff, and 
then a taste--it's not just the Concord grape 
that sparkles in the uncertain light of a Cleve- 
land winter day--it's those glorious fall days in 
October, somehow preserved intact, as well, to be 
sampled again. 


Rebecca Chandler 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





Confessions of 
“A Food Storage “Addict 







I always sit on the front row at dehydrated 
food demonstrations. I keep an up-to-date file 
on local farmers, fruit stand operators, and pro- 
duce dealers. I'm on a first-name basis with 
every local Extension Service agent and nutri- 
tionist. And I never miss a whole wheat recipe 
exchange, fruit gathering foray or cannery expe- 
dition. Some people think I'm a food storage 
addict. 

















































Actually, there's no doubt about it. For over 
fifteen years I've been collecting any and all 
available food storage information that anybody 
cared to pass out, give away, or even sell. At 
last count my storage closet had three binders 
and seven boxes chucked full of sundry printed 
matter on the topic. My husband says that if 
only our family could eat paper, we'd have it 
made. 


A food storage addict has a reputation to 
maintain. Someone is always asking me for infor- 
mation on what to store, where to get it, how to 
fix it, and what to do with it when everybody re- 
fuses to eat it, including the dog. (Dogs are 
the hardest to deal with. They can always tell 
gluten sausage pizza from the real thing.) Late- 
ly I've been considering getting all that wealth 
of information sorted out and writing a food 
storage book or two of my own. First I'd like 
to do something on wheat from an unbiased ap- 
proach, such as "Whole Wheat--Is It Really All 
It's Cracked Up To Be?" Next I'd like to try an 
in-depth sociological study of how well members 
really accept and live the principle of food 
storage, or do they just give it lip service? 

I'd call it, "Mormons and the Mother Hubbard 
Syndrome." 


Of course, you understand I'm not alone in 
this preoccupation with stocking things up. Let 
me tell you about our ward Prepare: less Chair 
woman, Sister Odilia Gluten-John. No matter how 
busy Sister Gluten-John is, she never fails to 
take time out to help with every storage project. 
I remember last month, when we were making pre- 
parations to can chili con carne, she insisted on 
helping,us sort the rocks out of five hundred 
pounds of pinto beans. Do you know how many 
piles 500 pounds of beans makes to sort through? 
It took us well past midnight. 


Toward the end someone wondered out loud if, 
in Ezekiel's vision of the Last Days, it wasn't 
dry beans he saw being collected instead of all 
those dry bones. Well, right then and there the 
Food Storage Spiritual was born. In her soft, 
clear voice Sister Gluten-John began to sing: 


"Oh, collect them beans them, dry beans 
Oh, collect them beans them, dry beans 
Oh, collect them beans them, dry beans 
NOW HEAR THE WORD OF THE LORD! 


"And get some wheat some, whole wheat . . . 
etc. etc." 


She went down the list of all the commodities 
a family could ever possibly want to store. It 
was truly inspirational. 


You're probably wondering by now what makes 
food storage addicts so dedicated. I can't 
speak for all of us, but for myself, it's very 
simple. These are exciting times we are living 
in, and I'm one of those people who doesn't want 
to miss anything. Whether it's being asked to 
put up a family of converted itinerant Zebulun- 
ites for the weekend or transporting my "yellery 
tail-waggin' dog"'* to Missouri to replenish that 
particular breed there, I want to be nourished 
enough to do it. That's all. 


Grace Katterman 
Tucson, Arizona 


*Attributed to Brigham Young. 
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Fiction 





I must 


"Jenny, could you come here a minute? 
talk to you about something." 


"Okay, Mom,ty she calls to me from downstairs. 
"I just have to finish pinning this pattern." 
bsawt ar 
I'm nervous, wbolut what she'll say when she 
sees me here, &n her room, holding the diary. 


I can envision her, bent like a crane over 
her pattern, close enough to see the markings. 
Her vague, earth-colored eyes are as nearsighted 
as mine, yet she refuses to wear glasses. “So 
did I at her age. 


She's as tall as I was at fourteen. And she 
has my lank, black hair which she insists on 
wearing long so it clamps like muddy grass to 
her cheeks and neck when she's intent on some 
task, such as making that white, frilly dress. 
Her head inside is much the way mine was, too; 
right now full of a picture of her transformed 
self: instantly short,’ blue-eyed, blond, all 
owing to the dress. She'll put it on when it's 
finished and face the mirror and hate what she 
sees. A giraffe in an organdy apron. I know; 
I've been there. 


She won't allow me to save her from my pain. 
Like a seed she seems destined to go through the 
‘same bad weather I did to become a plant and fi- 
nally a flower--yes, even we lanky ones do blos- 
som. 


No, she probably won't listen to me, but after 
reading the diary, I must have one more go at it. 


I didn't mean to find it. Jen and I have a 


rule about privacy. 
I would have reason to believe my Parents Guide 


to Teen-Age Behavior would be under her mattress? 


It wasn't; the diary was. My fingers brushed 
against pebbly leather; I pulled it out, opened 
it and let my eyes sweep its pages. Awareness 


crept ahead of my conscience--this is Jen's diary. 


I read before my conscience could catch up: 


"Sun. April 2," it said, "(Cont. from Vol. 1-- 


Jan-March): 


"I can't do it. ‘Be ye therefore perfect.' 
He couldn't have meant me. I lied again, even 
today, Sunday. M. asked if I was going to run 
for office. 'Oh, yes,' I lied, ‘several people 
have asked me, so I guess I should.' 


"Just one person asked me: Miss R., my Eng- 
lish teacher and the sponsor of the school 
paper. She said I should run for editor. Ub i + 
will be the first time the paper has ever had 
an editor who can write English,’ says she. 
What she doesn't know: nobody votes for some- 
one for editor just because they get A's in 
English." 


Funny, I thought Jenny ran for class secre- 
tary, not editor. 


How could either of us know 


The Diary 


I read on: 


"April 4--I asked 4 kids to be my campaign 
manager. I started with a boy, C., because M. 
says a boy is best. Makes you look. as if you 
have sex appeal. What she's forgetting: I 
don't. Me: 'C., did you get the fourth pro- 
blem right and will you be my campaign manager?" 
C: ‘Yes. 'No.* 


"Well, the next best thing, M. says, As to 
have a popular ninth grade girl manage you. I 
asked L., G. and W. 'No.,' 'No,' and 'No.' They 
think: ‘Why get linked up with someone who's _ 
sure to lose?! 


"I tell M. about it. M. 


I says: ‘I'll manage 
you if you want me to.' M. is in eighth grade 

and not popular, just like me. We don't have a 
chance. I accept. 


"April 7--Mother arranged for me to go with a 
boy to the campaign dance. I was going to go 
alone. So she called Mrs. D. who just moved in 
and whose son S. is in the ninth grade. I was to 
be his Big Chance to get acquainted. The day of 
the dance Mother cut my hair. Short. I tried 
to tell her boys don't like short hair. When S. 
saw me, he looked ill. He made me walk on one 
side of the street while he walked on the other 
on our way to the gym. When we got there, he 
had to go to the boys' room. 


"No one asked me ‘to dance. I studied the dec- 
orations. Interesting crepe paper streamers. I 
drank punch. About 10 gallons. When everyone 
had gone except the clean-up committee, S. came 
back. We walked home on opposite sides of the 
street, same as we came." 


Oh, Jen, I just didn't want you to be hurt, 
going to that dance all alone. I thought it 
would help if you went with Chris. (Chris was 
his name, not "S.") I thought you would look 
nicer with short hair. 


"April 18--I haven't been able to write mich, 
Diary, because we've been working so hard on my 
posters and the campaign. I asked some kids to 
help--all the ones who weren't on someone else's 
campaign. Like J., who is an artist. No one 
asked her because kids think she's weird. She 
wears old clothes and painted her bedroom black. 


I like her. I liked all the kids who came to 
help. I'm glad I got to know them. B. and R. 
are not creeps. M. stayed until midnight the 
whole week. 


"April 21--The election is over. I lost. M. 
cried like she thought we ever had a chance. 


"Here's what you get to do when you run for 
editor: work on the school paper next year. 
Here's what you get to work on if you come in 
last: the front page. Mother says it will be a 
good experience." 


Well, it will be, Jen. I was editor of the 
front page myself and I learned a lot. I met 
new people. It was the beginning of something 
for me. 


"Oh, here you are," Jenny says, standing in 
the doorway as if she can't believe this is the 
right room. I feel like an apostate caught in 
church. Then she sees the diary. "Oh, you 
found . . ." 


"Yes, I did, and I shouldn't have been here, 
shouldn't have been scrounging around under your 
mattress, but I did, and oh, Jen, mothers aren't 
perfect either." It's all I can think of to say. 


She looks at me as though I have spoken in 
tongues. 


I begin again, more’ slowly. "We all make mis~- 


takes, Jen . rh 


"But you're more perfect now than you used to 
be, aren't you, Mom?" 


I start to give.her a flip response, right out 
of the thin part of my brain. But her look stops 
me: eyes that are seeing me as a blur, I know, 


but behind them a mind searching for something 
on which to focus. My response is very impor- 
tant. I think: Have I become more perfect? 


"I have changed some,"' I admit carefully. "TI 
am less selfish now, with you and your father and 
the others to think of." 


"But the lies. Do you still have to lie 
Mom?" : 

"Oh, no. I try never to lie. You know what 
a thing I have about honesty, Jen." 


She takes the diary from me, fingers it, 
searches its pages. 


"What I wanted to tell you, Jen," I say, get- 
ting back to the real issue, "I love that girl 
who wrote the diary. She doesn't like herself, 
but I do. I see her potential, Jenny, for be- 
coming beautiful." 


"And perfect?" 


E I study her. Why this persistence about per- 
fection? She regards me very seriously, expect- 
ing, expecting . 


I laugh, hoping to unfetter the moment. Jen 
does not smile. 


"Mom, if you never lie, then you have become 
more perfect in honesty than you were. Don't 
you see? It is possible to become perfect." 


"Jen," I hear the exasperation in my voice 
and can't stop it. "What does this have to do 
with the diary? I'm trying to help you = 


"You have, don't you see? Here, Mom, here's 
where you say, 'Be ye therefore perfect,’ and 
then you say you don't think He could have meant 
you. because you told lies. But you were deter- 
mined not to, and now you don't. You became 
more perfect." 


She shows me the place in the diary. I don't 
have to look to see it. Now I remember. Not 
from awhile ago when I read it, but from 
long ago, when I wrote it. Yes, I wrote it. I 
had forgotten. So much. 


"You see, Mom, I worry about being perfect, 
too," Jenny is saying. "Sometimes I lie and do 
other things I hate, even while I'm doing them. 
And I think it's hopeless; I'll never change. 

But I can. You did--and you're so much like me." 


I look at her, so serious, eyes sparkling, fo- 
cused now, on something inward. Are we alike, 
Jenny? You're light years ahead of me. 


"Mom, you said you loved the girl who wrote 
the diary." 


"Yes." I have to smile. I did love her, when 


I thought she wasn't me. 


"T loved her too, Mom. And she wasn't beauti- 
ful or popular. She was kind." 


"Yes, I guess she was 


"So, what you're saying, I guess is that 
we're better than we think we are." 


"Yes, Jen I guess that's what I'm saying." 
"Anything else, Mom?" 


Yes, lots, but I have to ponder all this. 2 
believe I have just learned something. "No, Jen. 
What are you going to do now?" 


"Finish my white dress." 


"Oh, Jenny, put it away," I say, the exasper- 
ation still hanging in there. I have not made 
my point at all. 


"Mom, I have to finish it. But you don't 
have to worry. I know whatever it looks like, 
I'm going to be beautiful intdtell 


She smiles like we're sharing an inside joke. 
Which of course we are. 
Kay Caldwell 
Chester, California 
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It was all, 
all of it, 
edible, 
suspended 
before my 
round fish mouth, 
open and 
opening, 
taking in 

ull of the 
floating food. 


I ate it, 
injested 

it, inhaled 
it, absorbed 
all the food 
through my mouth, 
my round fish 
mouth for food 
and for gorg- 
ing, gorging 
on floating 
fat morsels. 






Sliding Doors 


My brother caught his thumb in the elevator door. 

We were afraid, as he screamed down the yellow hall, 
that the door had bitten off his thumb, 

pulling half of it up the shaft 

past the fourteenth floor. 


I dreamed we were in a park 

and my grandmothers took me to swing. 

Thin iron tubes reached fifty or a hundred feet high, 
and silver chains disappeared in the sky. 

Cile gave me a push and I swung out even 

and she pushed me again and again as I pumped and pulled 
in lengthening arcs, plunging in the middle and then 
climbing more slowly to stop 


at the edge 
where I strained at the chains and reached with my feet, 


and flew down again 

and up, higher still, until, 

one time, 

I passed the crossbar--so tar up 

that there was silence and a still moment as I slowed, 
bit by bit--and I was over. 


Estranged 


Your hands idle 


JONESTOWN 1 


In grey rooms that slide slow and silent 
I looked straight at several shoulders 
when we felt that we were falling. 


we knew we had felt real fear 
when we saw ‘'jaws'' 

and this year's holiday thrill 
"the boys from brazil" 

has stunned its victims well 

but the latest movie has no name 
its monster has no face 

the snarl of purple foaming lips 
has crawled off 

the darkening screen 


My father took us up 

the Empire State Building, 
where we saw the Hudson River 
trailing through the city. 
But somehow I felt 

like the balcony tilted, 

the rails were hinged 


When they could mine. 


Lover, alarm 


as I slid, and we are paralyzed 
helplessly, in our cushioned seats Break. 
over the edge. 
5 ze Dian 
A dence N York Mary Blanchard 
PPE EROE Sacramento, California Salt 


gave us a book 
about a dead canary. 


Five trunks spread over half a block, dropping mulberries everywhere, 
and over the houses I saw kids playing 

in the streets two blocks away. 

I could no longer tell one blade of grass from another, 

and Nancy's face looked stuck on top of her shoulders. 

I wrapped my arms around the trunk and twined my fingers in small twigs 
so I wouldn't fall. 

As the wind rocked me 

I thought how very fast 

the wind would rush my face and stop my ears 

in the instant to the ground. 


The Magic Lamp 


Bloodfood 

All eaten, 

Nameless shoulders 

Still carving my pain, 

You 

Deliver yourself 

Into the wilds of 

My world 

To wait for a future. 

Little victim, 

Forgive me. No child 

Should come from such 

Screams. You will 

Hear them again. 

My past is begun. 

Drip, drip go your nostrils, 
Tap, tap, your fresh heart, 
Your toes are ten, 

Your fingers strong-- 

then? 


On the eighteenth floor, where the wind whistles 
and the window's always closed, 

a young girl stood 

two nights in a row. 


Wind rushed as windows flashed past 

and the impact left her telescoped: 

two round shoulders with her head on top. 
In the frozen ground, her heels left holes. 


I'm not sure what I was doing in the freight elevator with Bruce Crawford, 

but I remember looking at his hazel eyes, 5 

sighing, 

and explaining that freight elevators, 

and this one in particular 

are always very fast, and jerk to a stop. 

As we started down, the khaki walls were shaking, 

and we rattled back and forth. 

The speed increased and we looked at each other 

and I knew that If I still had the magic lamp, 

this time it wasn't a dream. The one they shined with sweet neat dreams, 
\ The one they told me to touch 

Each time I pull open the iron grate door For flying carpets and new moonbeams, 

and step into that ancient elevator, If I still had the magic, 

I consider the stairs nearby, I would wish now to be the mother 

solid, still. Cat, the soft sure creature who licks up 

There are no indicator lights in this elevator, Clean after her long lone moans, 

and after the initial jolt Who knows that the rain will 

we can't feel whether we travel up or down. Stop soaking the straw, 

Who stretches out 

Soundless 

While her weak blind young 

Suckle into her soul. 


What, 


From the top of a tall dark shaft 
I can hear long trailing wails 
and far below, a crash like glass. 


Charlotte Teresa Reynolds 
Provo, Utah 


Sybil Johnston 
Provo, Utah 


Our hour; your reserve-- 
Regimented or indifferent, excruciating-~ 


The Death of a Guppy 


I ate, not 

in hunger, 
but because 
all the food, 
untasted, 

was there at 
my round mouth 
that opened 
and opened 
to let it 
all enter. 


Now bloated 
and heavy, 

I lie on 

my side and 

I flounder 
out, bulging, 
weak in the 
weight of all 
edible, 
burdening, 
oppressive 
food I have, 
yes, eaten. 


Susan Howe 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Our time on this slope of earth, 
Investigating single stalks of grass, 
Absently tracing the tweed 

At your jacket wrist, cobkkar, 
Touching your chin, lip, temple 


Saderup 
Lake City, Utah 
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What has the “Women’s Movement” meant to you? 


For the Sisters Speak question this time, we 
asked, "Looking back over the past ten years or 
so, do you think the women's movement has affect- 
ed you, your life, your job or work situation, 
your relationships with men, with your sisters 
in the Church, or with other women? If so, 
how?" 


Marilyn Brown, who now lives near Chicago in 
Wheaton, Illinois, with her four sons and hus- 
band, Lec, formerly lived in the Boston area and 
was a dedicated Exponent II woman. Her letter 
tells something of her life and style: 


; During my growing up years in a Mormon farm- 
ing community in the west, I recall overhearing 
a joke told at a social gathering of the men who 
sat on the»stand on Sundays and their wives: 
"Now that so-and-so's wife was fifty, he was 


thinking of trading her in for two twenty-five's." 


Everyone laughed, though when one of the men 
present actually did replace his wife with a 
woman half her age many years later, the whole 
community mourned the tragedy. Another conver- 
sation I remember eavesdropping on as a child 
centered on whether a woman was at her. peak of 
attractiveness at eighteen or at twenty-five. 
These and many other now-forgotten incidents 
inculcated in me very powerfully the belief 
that age was very much to be dreaded. I remem- 
ber waiting for what seemed forever to stop 
being too young--too young to babysit, too 
young to drive, too young to have boyfriends, 
too young to need bras, too young to determine 
the course of my life. When ripeness finally 
began approaching, I feared as well as wel- 
comed it, knowing that its advent signaled that 
decay was not far behind. 


As I got more deeply involved in my profes- 
sion and eventually with marriage and having 
children, the anxiety that attended my birth- 
days between 19 and 25 subsided, and I was too 
busy to notice how fast the years were piling 
up. Now that the Watershed year--forty--is 
coming into view, I am astonished to find how 
good it feels to be where I am--and where I am 
going. I would think this discovery is a nor- 
mal developmental step, except that many of the 
women I associate with do not share the feeling. 
A friend ten years older than I told me how ter- 
ribly depressed she was on her fortieth birth- 
day until a friend told her she didn't look a 
bit different than she did the day before. High 
school classmates tell me they really feel "over 
the hill"; sisters-in-law dread going to their 
tenth high school reunions because it signals 
they are "getting on." 





For myself, the notion that it's downhill 
for a woman after twenty-five and all over after 
fifty, just the age when a man is supposedly 
reaching his peak, has evaporated without my 
notice during the past ten years. Whence comes 
this liberation? I am sure it is the feminist 
movement that has so drastically realigned my 
feelings. The women I know who are uptight about 
accumulating years have been, without exception, 
less affected by the women's movement than I-- 
mainly because of their geographical locations. 
No doubt many strong-minded women prior to the 
latest rise of feminism were able to suppress 
the tyranny of double-digit birthdays cheating 
them out of the satisfaction they deserved for 
their accomplishments, but I'm not sure I would 
have been one of them. I for one am exceedingly 
grateful that a few well-earned gray hairs and 
hints of the pterodactyl tracks to come, to say 
nothing of the birthday cake that triggers on 
the air conditioner, do not obscure the pleas- 
ures of increased maturity and modest accom- 
plishments achieved since my "peak"'--which was 
far from perfection. 


Georgia Beth Thompson of Cedar City, Utah, 
shares with us some of her experiences as 4 
woman in the Church along with her feelings 
about the women's movement: 


As a single working woman, I had considerable 
exposure to some facets of the women's movement 
several years ago. I worked at a college, where 
I met and talked with women in the academic > 
world who were lamenting the absence of women 
in administration. My interest in women's is- 
sues was rather lukewarm then. I was still 
looking for the Ph.D. I had talked about as an 
undergraduate when I had said, "The only Ph.D. 

I want is one who will bring home the bacon." 

I was frustrated, however, with the single LDS 
woman's role, and I did live in an area where 
there were few older LDS singles. For various 
reasons, I turned away from church activity, 
sought "intellectual stimulation" in male com- 
panions, and married a non-member (who did have 
a Ph.D., however!). 


We received the following lively responses: 





The institutionalized reality of marriage 
heated up my real interest in the women's move- 
ment. I had 'my'"' Ph.D., he brought home the 
bacon, but I was bored. I began to attend Re- 
lief Society again, but I still had problems 
with the role models I saw there. To me, house- 
wifery was drudgery; motherhood, even with its 
joys, still seemed a mild form of imprisonment; 
and I missed the professional contact of the 
work world. I sought stimulation by reading 
books and magazines dealing with women's issues, 
began to attend women's conferences and classes, 
and to be more active in the League of Women 
Voters. Thus I worked to keep my sanity. 


I worked actively on educational activities 
surrounding ratification of the Equal Rights 
Amendment and was disappointed and concerned 
about the church position on ERA. I am still 
concerned and still feel ERA is about equal 
access to opportunities to have choices, which 
is so important in exercising free agency. 


My reading stimulatedime to look for histori- 
cal role models in my own family and among 
church women who had been feminists in their or- 
ientation. The articles in Mormon Sisters and 
Sister Saints were most helpful. 


Because I had not found the role models I 
wanted in the contemporary LDS church, I found 
the women's movement far more helpful in sort~ 
ing out a life of meaning than the properly 
authorized church structure for women. Now 
that I have had help trom other sources, I like 
myself better. With the added historical per- 
spective, I now feel closer to LDS women than 
I have for some time and I enjoy my interaction 
and relationships with the women in my ward. 

It isn't a perfect sisterhood for me, but it is 
much improved. 


Another bonus, perhaps the greatest one, from 
exposure to the women's movement, has been for 
me to have help in finding and building a per- 
sonal support system. I feel closer to my own 
active LDS sisters, and now feel I have sisters 
from various walks of life--active LDS sisters, 
inactive and non-member friends. To be able to 
exchange ideas and feelings with ‘these women on 
various levels has been most helpful to me to 
fill the void in my life. 


Several women expressed mixed feelings about 
the women's movement, such as those described 
by Kris Winterton of Midland, Michigan: 


"How has the women's movement affected our 
lives?" I asked my husband one evening as he 
began to wash the dinner dishes. 


"Oh, I don't know," he replied absently. "Is 
there really such a thing as Women's Lib?” 


The women’s movement--that strange, startling 
phenomenon that conjures up images of femalés 
burning their bras, demanding such things as 
equal pay, division of household duties, and 
abortion on demand--what has it really meant to 
women in the Church? That question is almost 
as hard for me to answer as "How has being a 
Mormon affected your life?" Since I've always 
been a Mormon and don't know anything else, I 
don't know what my life would have been like 
otherwise. And, since I went through college 
when the women's movement was just getting up 
speed, and worked, got married, and had children 
when women's rights were among the most-discussed 
issues, I can't say how these years might have 
been otherwise. 


I would say that the women's movement has 
affected my attitudes and awareness more than 
anything else. One small thing comes to mind: 
women can now open and close sacrament meetings 
with prayer as of a year or SO ago. The result 
of the women's movement? Maybe. 


I think I am more aware of the subtleties 
involved in relationships, especially male- 
female ones. I find myself outraged at men who 
put women down, which happens within the Church 
as well as out. On one hand, I am grateful for 
the Priesthood and for my understanding of the 
Patriarchal Order, but on the other hand I am 
upset whenever I see authority exercised unright- 
eously. When I asked my husband how the women's 
movement has affected men's lives, he said 
"You don't want me to be the head of the house." 
I don't think that's exactly true, but I do want 
an equal partnership, a voice in decisions, and 
a few "areas" that are mine alone. 


I read The Assertive Woman a ¢gouple of years 
ago, and I wish the book didn't have to be writ- 
ten. Women lose some of their appeal, softness, 
and femininity, I think, when they have to in- 
sist on being heard and treated fairly. I re- 
member seeing a title on one of the supermarket 
trash magazines awhile ago, ''Is There Love After 
Liberation?" By demanding equal rights, women 
may have lost more than they have gained. As 
Elaine Cannon said in the recent church-wide 
Women's Conference, women probably aren't any 
happier or any better-looking today as a result 
of all the fuss they have made in honor of them- 
selves. 


The women's movement has undoubtedly affected 
women outside the Church more than it has af- 
fected Mormon women. The NOW women say it's OK ~ 
to be selfish, to "do your own thing," make your 
own way in the world. We are fortunate to know 
that the Lord wants us to be, foremost, wives 
and mothers. We are encouraged to use and expand 
our talents and capabilities, but we need not’ 
feel compelled to excel in a career outside the 
home. The pressure is off us! Let other women 
suffer high blood pressure and ulcers competing 
in a man's world. 


The women's movement has been called a sister- 
hood. 
care for. To me, a sisterhood founded on the 


Gospel is the only true sisterhood. As I sat 
with the sisters in my ward the other night lis- 
tening to the broadcast of the Women's Confer- 
ence from Salt Lake, I felt such warmth and 
unity. 1 am so grateful to be a woman in the 
Church today! 


Louise Brown of Salt Lake City shares with 
us a significant episode from her life that she 
was able to experience and appreciate quite 
differently, she says, because of the women's 
movement. She writes: 


Being a "traditional full-time wife, home- 
maker, and mother of four boys, it might not 
appear that the women's movement has had much 
effect on my life. But in reality, I doubt 
that any of us has been completely untouched. 


For a long time I followed the whole move- 
ment with mild curiosity, accompanied by vague 
feelings of discomfort at what the ERA might 
mean to us if it were passed. I have always 
supported the ideas of equal pay, absence of 
discrimination in employment, access to credit, 
etc., but it seems evident to me that we al- 
ready have adequate legislation to provide for 
these needs. : 


The women's movement really came to roost 
with me a year ago when my husband lost his job. 
He was offered an opportunity to work for a 
friend at home, doing work which appealed to 
him, but at a salary too small for us to live 
on, After much consideration and discussion on 
roles and all the pros and cons», my husband 
and I decided that he would accept this employ- 
ment opportunity and, since it would allow him 
to be at home, I would find employment outside 
our home for the first time since our children 
were born. 


For four months I worked in an office from 
9 to S while my husband stayed home and worked, 
cleaned, laundered, cooked, and diapered. For 
us, this was a positive experience, giving each 
of us much new insight into the other, including 
the fact that some things we had always assumed 
to be components of our spouse's personality 
were really just part of the role we had. In 
our new "roles," we seemed to switch personali- 
ties to an extent. 


I admit that when Paul's pay was cut, forcing 
him to find another full-time job, I was de- 
lighted to escape the tedium of my office rou- 
tine. But when I geared down to staying home 
again, it was difficult at first. I was rest- 
less and filled with vague longings to be doing 
something--to go to school or find another part- 


yr 


It is the kind of sisterhood that I dont) ge 
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time job or something. As I prayerfully con- 
sidered my feelings and what I should do, I 
realized that this is the season of my life, 
with four sons between the ages of nine and 
three, to pour my talents and energies into 
mothering, to stretch my mind to learning to be 
the best parent I can be. 


At first I felt rebellious. I wanted some- 
thing "more exciting" to do. But as I consid- 
ered and humbled myself, I recognized my answer 
as inspiration from the Lord, and as I have en- 
deavored to follow that guidance, my life has 
been full of joy and contentment as my rela- 
tionships with my sons have blossomed from my 
increased attention. 


My conclusions to date are that each woman 
must seek inspiration from our Father in Heaven 
as she considers her individual circumstances. 
At the same time, we must be humble enough to 
follow the promptings received and to be teach- 
able. We must also be open to the counsel of 
the living Prophet. It is our ultimate, as 
well as immediate, joy that our Heavenly Father 
desires for us, and that is what we will find 
if we approach life prayerfully and with eter- 
nal perspective. 


In the meantime, my life has been enriched 
by my experiences. I have a husband who is 
100% supportive of my doing what I feel is 
right for me and who is empathetic to the 
feelings and problems which seem unique to 
women. And while my life is certainly not 
problem-free, I wish all women could find the 
joy in their lives that I have found--each in 
her own unique, individually right way. 


Kris Davis of Montgomery, Alabama, explains 
some anxieties she has had that she believes 
are results of the women's movement. She says: 


tite des, the women's movement has affected me. 
7 find my chosen lifestyle takes much more cour- 
age than I ever dreamed it would when I "'re- 
tired" at age 31 to read, practice the piano, 
and raise and enjoy my two young girls--none of 
which I had been. able to do while teaching full- 
time. At that time, I had had some sympathies 
for the women's movement. I had personally 
never felt that being a woman had closed any 
doors to anything I wanted to do, but I had 
seen inequities that needed to be righted, 


Now, twelve years later, I'm still not to- 
tally against ERA, but I find myself becoming 
defensive because I choose not to work for a 
salary. Many of my friends, both member and 
non-member, tell me they wish they could afford 
the time to stay home. So I feel guilty having 
the time to prepare a program of contemporary 
piano music for a civic group here, guilty be- 
cause I have the time to read Yeats, Tennyson, 
Rolvaag, etc. and discuss them with my husband-- 
discussions that are the lifeblood of our mar- 
riage--guilty that I have time to work with my 
girls on their ballet and violin studies. It 
boils down to the fact that I feel guilty that 
I don't contribute financially to our home ex- 
cept by giving music lessons which pay for 
what we like to call frivolous family desires, 
as well as my expensive photography hobby. 

And so I continue being defensive even though 
I believe I'ma fairly interesting, talented 
and well-read person, am raising two fine teen- 
aged girls, and have a good stable marriage. 


In the following thoughtful statement, * 
Sandra R. Shupe of Ogden, Utah, covers many 
different aspects of life as affected by the 
women's movement: 


I'm not sure where the women's movement has 
influenced my life and where the changes were 
due to the natural maturity and assertiveness 
that come with growing older. I think I would 
have been a working mother without the move- 
ment. But the way I define myself and my ex- 
pectations of those around me are much differ- 
ent than I think they might have been. I know 
1 am more confident in my role as a person and 
a woman; I have less guilt and feel less con- 
flict in my lifestyle within the church. The 
greatest difference the movement will make is 
in the lives of my daughters, Certainly they 
will have more positive role models and expec- 
tations for their lives than I did, 


I grew up feeling cheated because I had been 
born a girl. In retrospect, I believe this came 
from my voracious reading. In books, boys had 
all the fun, got the praise, won the awards, and 
faced life's challenges. Girls stood by and 
watched. I remember watching boys competing in 
sports and feeling jealous because of the com- 


radeship I witnessed but had seldom experienced 
in my own life. I wanted to play the drums, get 


a paper route, hitchhike across the United States. 


I was told girls didn't do those things. It 
wasn't until I had my first child at age twenty- 
seven that I felt being a woman was a fair part 
of the bargain. 


I did not marry until I was twenty-five, which 
gave me time to graduate from college and work 
for awhile. I never really had a career goal, 
however, because I was afraid that when my knight 
did come along, he would feel threatened and I 
would lose my chance at eternal happiness. I 
was afraid to be too competent at anything. 


I read The Feminine Mystique not too long 
after I married. Betty Frieden put into words 
many of my feelings, questions, and perceptions. 
However, once they were in words, I had to deal 
with the conflict they created with the stay-at- 
home, perfect Mormon mother I had been taught I 
would be. My first allegiance was to what I 
interpreted as my religion, and I quit a job I 
loved to be at home with my first child. I 
prayed for strength to be a six-child mother 
like some of my friends in the ward. The more 
I prayed, the greater my frustration grew. I 
felt trapped, hostile to my child, compulsive 
in my housework, and depressed. Finally God 
assured me He expected me to be my own best self. 


When I was pregnant with my second child, I 
went back to college to certify to teach. I did 
my student teaching when my baby was three 
months old. The guilt was tremendous and was 
frequently fanned by my mother. I wondered if 
I hadn't misinterpreted God's will in the face 
of all that insistence that I should be home. 

My husband's insistence that I ‘could do it 
helped me stick to my instincts. 


I had to break into this working mother 
thing gradually, and L taught one-half day my 
first year. I found a great babysitter and 
took a full day contract the following year. 

I went to UEA in 1976 two months pregnant with 
my third child, tired, and wondering if I 
really knew what I was doing. Because it was 
International Women's Year, there was a work- 
shop presented by the UEA Women's Awareness 
Task Force. Those of us who attended were 
given facts and information to live with and 
teach with. The highlight for me was Carol 
Lynn Pearson, who spoke on how she came to 
write The Flight and the Nest. She also read 
her poem, "The Steward" (Exponent IT, Vol. dy 
No. 1, July, 1974). I was so moved to find a 
respected member of the church for women's 
rights that I wept. After the workshop, I 
went into the restroom and found Carol Lynn 
there, nursing her baby. That day helped me to 
intellectually overcome my emotional conflicts 
and realize my life didn't have to be an either- 
or choice, 


I've come to realize that women's Tights is 
not in conflict with the Gospel--only with some 
people's interpretation of the Gospel. I don't 
even see the Priesthood as part of the argument. 
I have motherhood to help me grow; Ted has the 
Priesthood. Certainly we can both reach our 
potential as human beings. 


It has not been easy to work and be a mother 
of young children. I have four children now, 
and with my Mormon standards, I expect a lot 
from myself as a mother, homemaker and a teach- 
er. TI also have poems and stories I want to 
write. Some days I feel like a failure, But I 
realize having young children is stressful for 
all mothers. And the days I feel successful-- 
when I feel myself growing, reaching out to 
something greater than I am--are exhilarating. 


Because of the women's movement, I can re- 
sist the pressure to conform to someone else's 
definition of what I should be. I don't need 
to join organizations to keep my sanity or bake 
bread to assure myself I am a good mother. I 
don't get overcommitted (at least not as often 
as I used to). The births of my children were 
planned; the last two were born in the spring 
so I could have all summer to be with them be- 
fore I returned to school. JT ask for help from 
Ted with the housework without feeling like 
I've reneged on my part of the marriage contract. 
Ted is a good father because he's had to be, but 
he loves it. I feel sorry for fathers who get 
to choose not to be involved with their children. 
I make household repairs, paint furniture and do 
yardwork because I want to. I don't feel the 
need to nag Ted into my definition of success 
since I have my own successes. I define myself 
as a person rather than as Ted's wife, as my 
children's mother, or as my mother's daughter. 
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Because I had to work through so much guilt 
and conflict, I feel a keen sense of responsi- 
bility to help others do the same. Even though 
I am basically a shy person, I state my feelings 
on women's rights whenever I can, even in Relief 
Society and Sunday School. I sometimes get a 
cool reception. I have a plaque in my classroom 
at Clearfield High School that reads, "A Woman's 
Place is Everywhere," and one in my bedroom that 
reads, "Girls Can Do Anything."" I take books 
for my senior girls in my children's literature 
class like Max (Max finds ballet lessons improve 
his game of baseball) and Mothers Can Do Any- 
thing. I usually do one awareness activity on 
women's rights in every class. I make sure my 
students know I have young children and that I 
love them very much. 


The research of Dr. Rita Dun and Dr. Kenneth 
Dunn (How to Raise Independent and Professionally 
Successful Daughters, Prentice Hall, 1977) as- 
sured me that women can successtully combine 
homemaking and careers. I am no longer afraid 
I will lead my girls into conflict with their 
religion by encouraging them to, seek professions, 
I will urge them to go on missions. 9 find a 
spiritual foundation for their lives. I will 
help them excel in sports to learn assertiveness 
as well as physical fitness. I will emphasize 
doing well in school and developing leadership 
skills. I will advise them to choose a profes- 
sion that offers flexibility so they can stay 
home with very young children if they choose 
and a good pay scale should they need to support 
themselves. I'l] encourage them to find husbands 
who will be good fathers as well as interesting 
companions. I think their lives will be more 
productive than mine. 


The women's movement will also improve the 
quality of my boys' lives. They, too, will 
learn basic homemaking and parenting skills. I 
think the macho image is as damaging to males as 
the dependent model is to females. 


I think the ERA is a dead issue. I don't 
think it will pass, and maybe it shouldn't. I 
don't see the ERA and women's Tights as synony- 
mous. But the women's movement has focused on 
real problems that we as women must work to 
correct. If my generation doesn't find the 
solutions, I have confidence that my daughters!’ 
generation wil]. 


I am always very interested in the questions 
chosen for this column. Usually I have strong 
opinions about the issues, or some life experi- 
ence I have had relates to the topic. It is all 
I can do to send the column off to the printer 
without adding a line or two of my own. I've 
maintained a rule of silence, though, wanting 
this to be YOUR column. This time, however, 
I'm breaking my own rule, since the feelings I 
have about the effect of the women's movement 
on my life are very intense: 


Prior to the '70's, I was very much a product 
of our culture, having unconsciously internal- 
ized many notions which devalue women and the 
things women typically do with their lives. 
While the Gospel taught that the Lord valued 
traditional women's activities and their "femi- 
nine" character traits--however vaguely that 
was defined--all that I had heard and seen, 
both in and out of the Church, suggested to me 
that things of value to women matter only to 
women. The rest of the world--all that was 
complicated, exciting, important--was somehow 
beyond us. 


While I have always enjoyed my friendships 
with women, the women's movement has changed my 
attitudes about women. Now I not only enjoy 
the warm companionship, but I also genuinely 
respect the opinions and have a much greater 
sense of the overall worth of women. I feel 
that I am with wise and knowing people when 
discussing any topic with them. ’ y; 
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—— Creation G Me 


. It couldn't happen to organized me, I said-- 
right up to the moment I picked up the baby from 
the seat of the car. Somehow, having a baby in 
a car seemed decidedly lower class, if not down- 
right uncivilized. Na one with any sense of pro- 


priety--or timing--and especially no one close to 


the medical profession with two children already 
to her credit has a baby in the car. But there 
the baby was, permanent proof, and the exhilara- 
tion I felt could definitely be classed as high- 
brow, if not approaching the aesthetic. 


Our route to the hospital was utter, creeping 
torture--straight down Vermont Avenue in Holly- 
wood in the morning rush hour. My husband ran 
every red light, hoping for police escort, but 
the patrolmen usually peppered on every corner 
must have seen us coming and kept busy giving 
uncomplicated traffic tickets. We snaked in and 
out of traffic at an incredibly slow crawl, 
while I lay suspiciously quiet watching the beads 
of perspiration drip from my husband's brow. 


Somehow this baby and I had simply not com- 
municated properly, I thought. (He is still 
very unconventional--could the hex have been 
established prenatally?) My first hopes were 
to make it to the hospital, but as time went 
by I compromised in favor of just being in the 
right-hand lane so we could make it to the curb. 
When I got the real message, I told my husband, 
who was nearly out of adrenalin, to pull the 
car over and deliver his child. Somehow that 
very clear statement gave him a fresh shot of 
whatever he needed. He screamed some very neg- 
ative remark and careened on, full speed, to 
the hospital delivery entrance. Delivery, de- 
livery!!? Who cares? This was some kind of 
delivery. He must have hated himself for an 
instant, and then more than quickly wheeled 
we to the front entrance and dashed in for 

elp. 


In the sanctity of the hospital a seasoned 
nurse told him to be calm and handed him a two- 
page form to complete.,, He tore it up while 
swearing an oath, The inappropriate noise open- 
ed more than a.few doors all the way down the 
hall. Doctors, nurses and orderlies merely 
stared at this unbelievable man saying such un- 
necessary things. 


"Some fathers are so nervous,"' muttered the 
nurse, pushing him into a chair, "Sit down, 
everything will be all right." 


He frantically shook her off, dashed to the 
car and there we were. In the meantime, I had 
kicked off my shoes. Nobody, just nobody has a 
baby with shoes on. I was just about to give my 
new street urchin the traditional spat when he 
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let out a howl, so I wrapped him in my smock and 
sat there latighing. It had’ really happened to 


me--not some remote Chinese woman in a rice paddy 


or an underprivileged multipara in the Ozarks, 
but to conventionally modern me. 


I was feeling very smart and organic when the 
doctor finally arrived ten minutes later to dis- 
perse the crowd, reassure my husband, and proper- 
ly sever all connections. An icy-looking nurse 
stood by with a wheel-chair and a face that said, 
"How gauche." But by this time, barefeet and 
all, I felt deliciously superior. 


Carol Clark Ottesen 
Rolling Hill Estates, California 
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Of Time and «eMusic 


"I thought you could play the piano, Momma." 


At last she knew the truth. For three years 
an old upright piano, tuned and ready, had sat 
in our living room. Tammy, my seven-year-old 
had believed all that time that when I finally 
sat down to play I would sight read any song she 
chose, just like the pianists at church. Now she 
stood beside me listening attentively. As I play- 
ed the right hand of "Happy Birthday" she clapped 
and said, "You didn't make any mistakes!" But 
then I added the left hand. "You made seven mis- 
takes, Momma. Seven mistakes." ‘ 


; Recently I've been talking about having the 
piano tuned and arranging for Tammy to begin les- 
sons. I've been explaining to my husband at 
length how music will enrich all the family. 
Finally he asked, "Then why don't you ever play? 
Why do you have an oboe, a clarinet and a piano 
that you never touch?" 


Occasionally my husband is absolutely right. 


If I want music to be a part of our family 
life, it is I who must demonstrate its impor- 
tance. The piano is three years out of tune. 

I am twenty-two years out of practice. But I 
have begun to practice again. For a half hour 
each day, often in ten-minute segments, I settle 
down with my "Bach For Early Grades." Sometimes 
my toddler stands shakily beside me or my three- 
year-old plays with me several octaves lower. 
There are occasional blissful minutes when I can 
play all by myself. 


Of course I don't have a half hour a day to 
spend on frills. I don't know a Mormon mother 
who does. But I don't have time for all the 
laundry, shopping, chauffeuring, church work and 
professional activities either. And somehow they 
always get done. I began playing the piano when 
it became urgent enough to squeeze into the day 
along with dll the other plans and crises. Many 
of the ideas from Exponent Ir and elsewhere about 
organizing time and setting priorities helped 


make it possible. But the key was a total con- 
viction that my music must happen now for me an 


my family. 


I have talked a lot to myself and others a- 
bout all the marvelous things I am going to do 
when I have more time. I have finally waited 
long enough for the golden gift of ample time. 
It is never going to be mine. I will always 
just barely get done the things I value most. 
As my various hopes and dreams become important 
enough, the time to do them will be now. 


Samellyn J. Wood 
Portland, Oregon 
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Sisters Speak Cont. 


Whenever I hear of a woman going into some 
new field or endeavor, once reserved in my mind 
for bright and ambitious men, I anticipate her 
excellence and look forward to her contribut- 
ing some new insight into whatever she is do- 
ing. 
lic affairs, as well as in private places, to 
do exceptional things. I expect women to have 
special sensitivities to what is going on around 
them, and I enjoy hearing them reflect on their 
experiences. 


Feeling better about women in general has 
made me feel better about myself. I have great- 
er confidence in myself. I feel that I can 
contribute anywhere I decide to try. I expect 
not only women to value what I say and do, but 
men as well. 


I feel a special urgency about supporting 
women and encouraging them in their ambitious 
undertakings. Although I am very involved 
with women both in and out of the Church, I 
admit that I feel a special delight in the 
triumphs of my LDS sisters. I have a sense 
that they so sincerely want to do what is 
right for them and to serve others to the 
limits of their capacities that I have confi- 
dence that they will do good and "right" things. 


I feel that same support from women I know, 
especially those in the Church. Whether I am 
trying to teach one son to ride a bike or am 
struggling for the right words to tell another 
son about sex, or whether I am fighting a tenure 
battle at school, I feel I can count on the 
Support of women in the Church. Gone are the 
days of competitiveness and constant judging 
that predated the women's movement. 


I feel sure that women are needed in pub- — 


Case in point: Last year I was on a panel 
which was to discuss human rights violations in 
Iran. I was nervous because the other partici- 
pants were especially knowledgeable on the sub- 
ject and the press was to be there. Seeing a 
bunch of xeroxed articles sticking out of my 
bag at a Relief Society homemaking meeting, a 
sister asked me about them. Ten years ago I 
probably would have tried to hide my activities 
from my LDS sisters for fear they would neither 
approve nor be the least bit interested, Not 
so today: I not only told this sister what I 
was doing, but the week of the event three 
LDS friends called to offer help if my life 
was crazy, to ask how the panel went, and to 
just be supportive and kind. 


After that "Shah week" I felt doubly commit- 
ted to offering to take that friend's children 
while she worked on her stake musical, and to 
take stew to a new mother in the ward. 


Relief Society makes much more sense to me 
now that the literature of this decade has en- 
lightened us all about the needs that women 
have and the special difficulties they encoun- 
ter. Without the bold, tough-but-true state- 
ments of feminists, I doubt we in the Church 
would have come around for a long time to dis- 
cussing the issues of choosing and living with 
our choices, and of facing in creative new ways 
the otherwise crushing problems of trying to 
juggle overloaded lives. 


While I admit that the women's movement has 
brought up some hard questions and added some 
anxieties to our lives, I generally thank the 
Lord that it came my way in time to free me up 
to live what I hope is the most worthwhile, 


serving, varied, rich and happy life I can. 
For me, the combination of the openness and 
alternative-offering of the women's movement 
with the genuine love that is part of the LDS 
community has been magic. 


I thrilled when I heard our Prophet speak, 
through Sister Kimball, at the recent Women's 
Conference of the potential for women as mis- 
sionaries in the future, as well as their po- 
tential in many other areas of life. I love 
that vision, and hope to help it happen with 
prayers of support and whatever else I can do. 


Contrary to what Elaine Cannon said at the 
same Conference, I do feel happier by far be- 
cause of the "fuss women have made about them- 
selves.'' And, though I worry less now about 
how I look than I did ten years ago, I do feel 
more attractive even though I'm older, and 
safer because I feel stronger, than I ever 
would have had my life remained untouched by 
the feminist spirit of this age. 


The women in Denver, Colorado, who are put- 
ting out the next issue of Exponent Il, have 
chosen the following as their question for this 
column: "There seems to be some undefined pres- 
sure among Mormons to have more children, and 
to have them closer together than can be han- 
dled well emotionally or even physically. Do 
you feel this pressure? If so, how are you 
coping with it?" Although this is short no- 
tice, we do need your responses by January 1. 


Judy R. Dushku 
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Dear Sisters of Exponent II: 


My many thanks, warm regards, and plain love 
are extended you for the inspiring paper you put 
out each issue. I was particularly moved by the 
issue on depression (Spring, 1979). Having gone 
through a terrible depression and survived a 
winner, I can truly empathize with the comments 
and articles. This year on vacation I had the 
opportunity to see "LDS Women and Depression" on 
TV as a re-run. Depressed people everywhere are 
now saying they have been or are depressed and 
it's okay to say it now. I have given my issue 
to our stake Relief Society president (a nurse- 
director of a nearby hospital) and she is enthus- 
ed about getting the movie and your newspaper 
now. Many of my friends with whom I shared the 
newspaper cried and cheered bravo for the arti- 
cles. You pretty well “said it all." 


Darla Ansman 
Fallbrook, California 


Dear Friends, 
A complaint! 


Although I am sympathetic to your lay staff 
mailing problems, some of us out our way are get- 
ting our Exponents months after our sisters else- 
where. Those of us with last names in the last 
part of the alphabet seem to have even worse 
problems than the others. The "depression" is- 
sue reached us long after the deadline for sub- 
mitting letters for the Los Angeles issue Sis- 
ters Speak question. One friend, whose name 
starts with B, finally got her L.A. issue--but 
where is mine? Where is Dianne Roland's? 

Where is Mary Wallmann's? Where? Where? 


Karen Rosenbaum 
Albany, California 


Alas, we send out issues to all subscribers 
on the same day, without respect to the alphabet. 
The variation in when you receive your issues, 
or even in whether or not you do, can be traced 
to local post offices. Fourth class mail takes 


Tow priority If your post office is particularly 
busy. We have even suspected that Exponents are 


being put aside and eventually discarded as 
“junk mail." Horrors! 


Please take a sample issue down to your post 
office, report the problem, and encourage them 
to be on the lookout for your next copy of Expo- 
nent II. Apprised of its worth, they may be 
more conscientious! If you know of sisters who 
are not receiving their issues, and have vowed 
not to do business with us again, please encour- 
age them to do the same--and write to us about 
it, too. We will be happy to complete your set 
by mailing back issues first class if you pre- 
Pay the postage.--Ed. 





Dear Sisters: 


I thought as I read Claudia Bushman's article 
"The Move to the Roman Mode" (Spring, 1979) that 
LDS women may have really only replaced one self- 
imposed tyranny for another. Our mothers had to 
feel inadequate and unfulfilled if they couldn't 
live up to the "Mother in Zion" stereotype. We 
get to experience low self-esteem if in addition 
to our roles as wives, mothers, homemakers, 
church workers, etc. (in which we are now thank- 
fully permitted to be less than perfect, even 
"blemished") we fail to accomplish something 
noteworthy apart from the traditional expecta- 
tions. 


There are days when I would welcome a move 
back to the Greek mode. It seemed easier. 


Nancy H. Raybould 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Exponent II: 


After reading your "More than a Rose Parade" 
I feel like moving to Los Angeles. They sound 
like kindred spirits. But I realize that that's 
one person's view of it, and I don't think I can 
exchange my wonderful six-month old granddaughter 
for that distance. (I'm sixty-three, so I ap- 
preciate the "elderly" bit.) 


Exponent II is my friend. I don't know if 1 
can reach the deadline for the personal essay, 
but your picking up on the "long-time convert" 
made me realize what a perceptive bunch you are! 
I took another look at me. 


Julia M. Chivers 
Dalton, Massachusetts 


Please do enter the contest; you have until 
December 31!--Ed. 


Dear Editors: 


Reading "Was He Henpecked?" (Spring, 1979) 
I felt shocked that you would encourage some 
writer in her making fun of the serious Relief 
Society theme, ''The Circle of a Woman's Influ- 
ence,'' by saying "The circle of a hen's nest." 
Then I noticed the name of the writer: Phebe 
Cary, c. 1888! And suddenly the whole thing 
was very amusing. What a coincidence that so 
much of an old poem points laughingly at things 
being said today! 


I agree with your editorial comment that 
one's problem is not discussing callings with 
one's bishop so much as it is being able to 
say "no'' to the "myriad other things," including 
those outside the church, which can "add up to 
create considerable stress.'"' Some of these 
latter I find myself saying "yes" to because I 
really want to help the person asking for help, 
or because I simply have a desire to please her. 
Or sometimes I think, in the case of clubs, if 
we're going to have a chapter, some of us have 
to help with the work. In these instances, I 
guess I'm using my "free agency," and taking 
on the stress at least partially because I want 
to. There's that darned little engine inside 
of most of us that persists in saying "I think 
I can," and to mix a metaphor, getting itself 
"into hot water,"' beyond its depth. 


Iris W. Schow 
Brigham City, Utah 


Dear Editors: 


We had out-of-town guests this week. The 
woman, a convert of two years, is/was on the 
verge of inactivity and had not been to Church 
regularly since last September. She didn't 
feel she belonged any longer due to several 
situations which had arisen. 


We talked a lot while she was here. Of 
course, I told her all about Exponent IZ .and 
about how your work has lelped me find a, defi- 
happiness instead of definite confusion. She 
read some of the issues and enjoyed them. But 
the highlight--the real topper--was the short 
editorial on diversity written by DM (Diane 
McKinney?) and published in the Winter 1979 issue. 


This piece really helped her believe that 
she might be able to fit and be happy, and it 
was great to have it in print so that she 
could see it wasn't just me talking again. 

It was very special to see her begin to feel 
that there could be a place for her at Church, 
and it was special for me to share with her 
my similar, former, situation. 


Lynette Jensen 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Sisters: 


I hope Claudia's article about Marsha Nielsen 
("How I Spend my Time," Winter, 1979) does not 
give readers the impression that all LDS women 
can or ought to live under that kind of pres- 
sure. My life is like that too much of the 
time, and it's a constant struggle to keep my 
temper and tension under control. For one whose 
soul is satisfied by filling children's needs 
and doing housework, that's fine. There are 
women who thrive on putting out organizational 
fires. But please don't make those of us who 
can't feel guilty. 


Some of us need two or three uninterrupted 
hours every day for intellectual, musical or 
"whatever" pursuits. Some of us need "psychic 
space"' in between the cluttered events of daily 
living with a large family. 


I enjoy my four children a great deal of the 
time. I like doing dishes when I don't have to 
rush. My Church callings are terrific--all six 
of them, counting visiting teaching. 


But I also like leisurely one-to-one conver- 
Sations with my husband and friends, a long 
pause to enjoy the misty light in our pine 
woods, time to do a puzzle with our six-year- 
old, to respond to our son's growing-up pains, 
to play the piano and read up on various sub- 
jects. These are part of the value, joy and 
purpose of life. 


I hope Sister Nielsen isn't prone to ulcers 
or high blood pressure. 


Helen Ullmann 
Acton, Massachusetts 


Dear Editor: 


I saw Lael Littke and Helen Jones at a recent 
children's writing conference in Los Angeles. 
They had the first copies of their edition of 
Exponent II with them, and I read it on the spot. 
I thought it was super, loved the articles from 
the elderly sisters, the ones from the three 
"mid-life'' women, the one about the woman who 
died of cancer. It was a moving experience to 
read the entire issue. I commend you for this 
project and your other editions, too. I have 


quoted from the one on depression many many 
times. 





Kay Caldwell 


Chester, California vw 
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Exponent II is published quarterly by Exponent 
II, Inc., a non-profit corporation with no offi- 
cial connection with The Church of Jesus Christ 

of Latter-day Saints. Articles published repre- 
sent the opinions of authors only, and not neces- 
sarily those of the editor or staff. 
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